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RALPH ON THE 
MOUNTAIN DIVISION 


CHAPTER I 
THE WARNING 


Two men, one old the other young sat in the 
train dispatcher’s office of the Great Northern 
Railroad. Through the large bay window, which 
opened out on the tracks, shone the ruddy glow of 
a late afternoon sun. In the distance could be 
heard the sleepy haugh—haugh—haugh of a la- 
boring freight train. Ralph Fairbanks arose, and, 
bending over a small table, fingered the pages of 
the report sheets nervously. 

“The whole story is here, Mr. Glidden,” he 
said in a low voice. ‘The conditions are getting 
worse every day.” 

John Glidden nodded, He was an elderly man, 
with hair long since turned gray, and a kindly, 
weather-beaten face, in strange contrast to the 
smooth skin of his young companion. He looked 
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over at Ralph Fairbanks, and smiled quizzically. 

“Tt seems,” he said softly, “that I’ve heard that 
story before. This time I think it’s true.” His 
tone became serious, and he sat gazing at the 
ceiling. 

Ralph turned and stared out of the window at 
the long miles of tracks which, like bands of sil- 
ver, stretched their way up into the wooded moun- 
tains. 

“T’m afraid, Mr. Glidden, it was a mistake.” 

“You mean splitting up the divisions?’ Glid- 
den asked, eyeing the younger man contempla- 
tively. 

“That’s just what I do mean. Everything was 
going smoothly, and now—” Ralph Fairbanks 
shrugged his shoulders and slumped wearily into 
his chair. 

“Freight?” the word contained a whole sen- 
tence of thought. 

“Yes, freight. We’re losing more every day. 
Trains aren’t on time—it’s throwing the whole 
system off. Last week we had three cases of split 
rails.” 

“Ts it the roadbed, do you think?” 

“No, I don’t. That roadbed is solid. Some- 
thing that we know nothing about is playing the 
mischief with that mountain division.” The 
young railroader ran his hand through his hair 
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in an impatient gesture. “Yes, it was a mistake 
to split it up. But it’s done now. There’s no use 
crying over—er—split divisions.” He smiled 
wanly. 

Glidden chuckled. 

“Well, Ralph, have you decided? Did you say 
anything to Grant?” 

Ralph shook his head. 

“Not yet. There are many things to be con- 
sidered. Oh, I know what the answer will be. 
I suppose I’m just stalling for time.” 

“Then you'll take it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so! What else can I do? 
After all, it only means staying at Red Moose 
three nights a week. The rest of the time I can 
be down here. Mother—” 

“Your mother, and one other person,” Glid- 
den interrupted, with a grin. “It would be quite 
a trip for Cherry, all the way to Red Moose.” 

Ralph blushed slightly, and gazed at his friend. 

“You don’t mean to say that you’d expect 
Cherry to come up there to see me? Not much! 
Think up another one.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” Glidden de- 
clared, with a twinkle in his eyes. “From what I 
hear, Cherry Hopkins doesn’t exactly go out of 
her way to avoid you. Of course, that’s only a 
rumor.” 
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“Don’t pay any attention to rumors,” Ralph 
said. “It’s true I do like Cherry, but that’s as far 
as it goes.” 

“Uh-huh—and why, then, were you hesitating 
so long before you decided to take the mountain 
division? You knew it would mean giving up the 
Rockton section and living a part of the time at 
Red Moose, up in the mountains, But that 
wouldn’t bother you. It’s great country up there. 
Now, I wonder if Cherry could have had anything 
to do with it?” The veteran dispatcher rested 
his chin in his hand and simulated deep thought. 

Ralph Fairbanks laughed and placed his hand 
on his friend’s shoulder. 

“John Glidden, you’re getting worse than Zeph 
Dallas!’ Why don’t you give up your work and 
go in for detecting? I’m sure Bob Adair would 
give you a job on his staff. Just tell him what 
you found out about me.” 

“Oh, all right. We'll let it go at that. We'll 
forget all about Cherry.” The dispatcher glanced 
up at Ralph. “After all, she’s only the daughter 
of Supervisor Hopkins. He’s the one we’ve got 
to consider.” The old man’s tone lowered. ‘‘Say, 
Ralph, have you talked to him about this? 
What’s his idea ?”’ 

“He’s got troubles of his own, Mr. Glidden. 
You know this means that he has to take in this 
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new mountain division, along with the Rockton 
section.” 

“And he’s not so crazy about it, hey?” 

“He certainly is not. There’s plenty of trouble 
at Red Moose. Mr. Hopkins will have his hands 
full—and, for that matter, so shall I, if I take the 
job.” 

“Oh, you'll take it all right. You'll never let 
the G. M. down. He depends a whole lot on you, 
Ralph. He wants to see you become as big a man 
as your father was—which is something to shoot 
at.”” John Glidden stared off into space. He was 
thinking of his old friend, John Fairbanks, 
Ralph’s father, who had been a pioneer and 
builder of railroads when the country was calling 
them “‘those fool contraptions.” 

John Fairbanks had lived to see his dream real- 
ized, to behold the ribbons of steel reach out and 
conquer the land of his birth. He had given to 
_ the land not only himself, the best years of his 
life, but also a son who was to carry on the torch 
the father had lit. And, thus far, Ralph had lived 
up to the honored name he bore. 

The offer by the general manager of this new 
mountain division was another indication of the 
faith the railroad officials had in the young dis- 
patcher. It meant hard work, and plenty of it. 

“Yes, I'll take it all right,” Ralph said slowly. 
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“The G. M. knew that when he made the offer. 
It puts me in the position of an assistant superin- 
tendant, I suppose. From all reports, they need 
a riot squad up there in the mountains, not a rail- 
road man.” 

“Reckon you'll have to be both,” Glidden de- 
clared. ‘When do you start?” 

“T’ve got to run up there this afternoon on the 
four-eighteen. Expect to be back by night.” 

“Hopkins up there?” 

“No. Neither is Cherry! Maybe that'll hold 
you for a while. But, seriously, I want to look 
the place over. I’d like to talk to some of the men 
up there if I can, and get their impressions. Then 
[ll know where to start.” 

“You don’t think the employees have anything 
to do with the trouble, do you?” 

“T don’t know what to think. Maybe it’s best 
not to think just yet. I have an idea that a first 
impression is apt to be the right one, and I want 
to find out how I react to the situation at Red 
Moose. You know, I believe that a first impres- 
sion is the sum total of all our experiences—that 
the way things appear to us when we first see them 
is a pretty good gage of their worth.” 

“And what was your first impression of 
Cherry? No, don’t answer—it might incriminate 
you. Say, if you’re going to get that four- 
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eighteen you'd better get to it. She’s due in 
twenty minutes.” 

“Right!” Ralph took his hat from the rack 
and walked toward the door. “If anybody asks 
for me,” he said, turning to his chief assistant, 
who entered at the moment, “I'll be back by nine 
to-night, or at the latest ten. I'll telephone 
mother now, and tell her where I’m going. So 
long, Mr. Glidden.” 

“So long, Ralph. Good luck! Don’t take any 
wooden money.” 

The door slammed behind Ralph. Glidden 
watched his tall figure amble across the yard and 
disappear behind a freight car. 

“The spittin’ image of his dad,” the old man 
said softly. “Reminds me more of him every 
day.” 

Ralph went into the station, and from there 
telephoned to his mother, saying that he would 
not be home for supper, as he had to go to Red 
Moose. She seemed to be strangely excited at the 
news, and told him to take great care of himself. 
He laughed, and promised. 

The four-eighteen rolled into the station, and 
Ralph jumped aboard. The conductor, on his 
way through the car, stopped for a short chat with 
the young railroader. 

“Tt couldn’t be Red Moose you're heading for, 
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could it?” the ticket-puncher asked, with a smile. 

Ralph looked at him in surprise. 

“How did you know?” he demanded. 

“Well, I didn’t really know—TI guessed,” the 
conductor chuckled. “I don’t suppose it would be 
news to you that there are queer stories going 
around about Red Moose.” 

“What sort of stories?” Ralph asked casually. 

“Why, stories of dissatisfaction among the 
men and mysterious landslides, and all that sort 
of thing. You must have heard them.” 

“Yes, I heard them,” Ralph said seriously. 
“That’s one of the reasons I’m going to Red 
Moose. You know they’ve changed the divisions, 
and we’re having an awful lot of trouble with 
the mountain section.” 

The conductor nodded sympathetically and 
walked off. Ralph had been careful not to tell 
him any of the secrets of the company. What he 
spoke of the conductor already knew. 

After a three-hour run the train arrived at Red 
Moose station. Ralph had, of course, been here 
before, but not for some time. Certainly not 
since the new divisions had been inaugurated. . 
He stood for a moment on the station platform, 
gazing about him. On each side of the clearing, 
tall evergreens reached toward the sky. Behind 
the station a hill arose, and from the top floated 
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a thin spiral of smoke. A cabin, Ralph thought 
to himself. Far to the northward sounded a faint 
too-0-0-0-oot—too-toot of the departing train 
whistling for a crossing. 

“Lonely place,’ Ralph said half aloud. “Not 
going to be much fun staying here at night.” 

' The town of Red Moose was some distance 
from the station, and, actually, the station was 
now more important than the town, forming, as 
it did since the inauguration of this new division, 
the key to the whole system. At one time there 
were those who thought that Red Moose, as a 
town, had a rosy future. But now it had deteri- 
orated into a few old houses, several board- 
ing places for miners or railroad men, and a 
store or two that barely made expenses. No, 
Red Moose was certainly not to be starred as 
“important.” 

Ralph turned and walked into the station. It 
was a ramshackle building, used mostly by miners 
and woodsmen. The ticket office was a large 
booth set up in a corner. Ralph peered behind 
the grating, but saw no one. 

“The agent must be on a vacation,” he mused. 
“No wonder we’re losing money on this branch. 
I’ve got a fine job ahead of me, to whip things into 
shape.” 

He started for the door. As he did so he saw 
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a small boy running toward him, across the tracks. 
He stepped out to meet the lad. 

“Hey, mister—what’s your name?” the boy 
panted. 

“Fairbanks,” Ralph answered, looking closely 
at the youth. 

“Ralph Fairbanks ?” 

Ves. 

“Then here,” and the urchin thrust a piece of 
paper into Ralph’s hand. “This here is for you.” 
Then, without another word, the boy turned and 
ran swiftly into the woods. 

Ralph stared at the paper. 

“Now what—” he began in a puzzled voice. 
A bit of writing caught his eye. Quickly he un- 
folded it. 

With a frown on his face he read the words: 


“Keep away from Red Moose if you want to 
keep on living.” 


There was no signature. 


CHAPTER II 
CHERRY GIVES AN OPINION 


RatpH Fairspanks slowly repeated the words 
of the note to himself : 

“Keep away from Red Moose if you want to 
keep on living.” 

He raised his eyes and stared at the spot where 
the boy had disappeared. He saw nothing but a 
thick group of trees. 

“Can this be a joke?” Ralph mused. “If it is, 
some one has a warped sense of humor. Wonder 
who wrote it?” 

He glanced again at the paper. The sentences 
were scribbled, as though they were written by an 
uneducated man. Still, it was not misspelled. 

This was not the first time Ralph had been 
threatened in his adventurous career on the Great 
Northern Railroad. Several times his life had 
been in jeopardy, but always he had escaped. 

In the first book of this series, called “Ralph of 
the Roundhouse,” the start of Ralph Fairbanks’ 
life on the railroad was related. 


When his father, through unfortunate invest- 
II 
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ments, lost most of his money, the shock hastened 
the death of the pioneer railroad man. Ralph, 
with a widowed mother to care for, left school 
and went to work. Of course, he chose his 
father’s work—railroading. 

From the roundhouse Ralph’s promotion was 
rapid, for he seemed to have in him his father’s 
fondness for the exciting life. The path upward 
led him to the switch-tower, to the cab as a fire- 
man then as an engineer. The climax of this 
later position came when he was given the throt- 
tle of the Overland Express, the prize train of the 
Great Northern Railroad. 

His ability and courage brought him to the 
notice of the general manager, and his appoint- 
ment as chief train dispatcher of the Rockton di- 
vision followed. Here, as elsewhere, he proved 
himself a true son of John Fairbanks. When he 
was called upon to meet one of the greatest tests 
of his life, that of recovering for the government 
many thousands of dollars in bonds and securi- 
ties, he met it with colors flying. This is related 
in the book preceding this one, called: “Ralph and 
the Missing Mail Pouch.” 

As Ralph now gazed at the note in puzzled 
wonder, he recalled that on another occasion he 
had received a similar threat. The thieves who 
had stolen the government bonds had attempted 
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to frighten him into leaving Rockton. Ralph, 
however, was not the sort that is frightened by 
anonymous messages. 

“Some one has said that those who write such 
notes are potential criminals,” he mused. ‘Well, 
if the man who wrote this thinks I’m going to 
take his advice, he’s mistaken! I'll stay at Red 
Moose now, no matter what happens!” 

Wrinkling the paper into a small ball, he was 
about to throw it savagely from him. But he 
changed his mind and put it in his pocket. 

“Tt might be useful later on,” he thought 
grimly. “If I find the man who wrote it—” 

He left the station abruptly and made his way 
toward the woods. It was in his mind to seek 
the boy who had delivered the note to him, but 
after he had looked carefully about him he de- 
cided that this was useless. The youth was no- 
where in sight, and Ralph suspected that he 
had been told to get away from that neighbor- 
hood as quickly as possible after handing him the 
paper. | 

“A fine reception,” the young railroader 
thought bitterly. “I suppose whoever is respon- 
sible for the trouble at Red Moose wants to have 
a free hand. Probably thought Id scare easily. 
Nothing doing!” and he laughed grimly. 

Stepping close to the station, for he had re- 
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turned to the tracks, he took out the paper again 
and looked at it carefully. 

“It was ripped out of a blankbook,” Ralph 
thought. “The edges are ragged. Looks as 
though it had been written in a hurry, too. I'll 
just keep this for a while.”’ 

He replaced the note in his pocket and took an- 
other walk in the vicinity of Red Moose station, 
making a mental note of the tracks, the signals, 
and the location generally. Then he walked 
slowly back to the little depot. 

“Not much to see after all,’ he told himself. 
“But I’m glad I ran up.” 

At that moment Ralph heard the sound of a key 
turning ina lock. He walked swiftly into the sta- 
tion. The agent had unlocked the door of the 
ticket office and was busily engaged in getting a 
sliver out of his finger as Ralph went up to him. 

“Hurt much?” the young dispatcher asked 
pleasantly. 

The man looked up. He was middle aged, 
rather stout, and nearly bald. Ralph at once ab- 
solved him from having had a hand in the deliver- 
ing of the note. 

“Under my nail,” the man said briefly. “Want 
a ticket?” 

“No, thanks,” Ralph answered. “My name is 
Fairbanks. I’m with the road. Expect to come 
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down here and give you fellows a hand—if it’ll 
do any good,” he added modestly. 

“Well, we sure need it,” the agent said forcibly. 
“I’m Selwin Rutherford Montgomery.” He pro- 
nounced the name as though it were world fam- 
ous. 

“T’m glad to know you, Mr. Montgomery,”’ 
Ralph returned. “We'll probably see a lot of each 
other for the next few weeks. What do you 
think of the new division?” 

The man bent over his injured finger and 
picked at the splinter. For a moment he did not 
answer, then Ralph saw him start, and he ex- 
claimed : 

“A-ha! Success! Look! Beauty, ain’t she?” 

He held up something in his hand. Due to the 
dim light, Ralph could see nothing, but he nodded 
and admitted that it indeed was “‘a beauty.” 

“Been in there all day,’ Montgomery declared, 
with satisfaction. ‘Sure feels good to get it out. 
Let’s see, now—what was it you asked me? 
About the new division? Well, the division may 
be all right. But something’s wrong somewhere.” 

“What do you mean?” Ralph asked. He tried 
to make his voice sound casual, but he could not 
prevent a note of eagerness from creeping in. 

“Well, it’s like this.” The agent leaned on the 
counter. ‘‘We’re having quite a bit of trouble up 
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here. You probably know about it. I understand 
we’re losing freight business because the trains 
don’t come in on time. Besides that, every once 
in a while the track walkers report a tie or rail 
ripped out. Of course I don’t want to seem 
gabby,”’ the agent apologized, “but it’s common 
knowledge around here.” 

“Well, we'll see what we can do.” Ralph said 
hurriedly. ‘Here comes my train. Glad to have 
met you.” 

“Thanks. Same to you. So long!” 

The train pulled into the station, and Ralph 
hopped aboard. He was thinking about the 
strange message he had received and of the things 
he had heard from Montgomery. 

“Reckon I'll have my hands full,” Ralph mused. 
“They seem to know as much about it at Red 
Moose as we do in the office. Whoever is mak- 
ing the trouble isn’t keeping it secret, at all 
events.” 

So occupied was he with these thoughts that 
he very nearly missed the Rockton station, and 
would have done so had not the conductor touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“Your station, isn’t it, Mr. Fairbanks?” he 
asked. 

“What? Oh yes—thanks!” and, rising, Ralph 
laughed. ‘Must have ben day dreaming. Thanks !’’ 
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“Night dreaming, more likely,” the man chuck- 
led. “It’s eight-thirty-five. So long, Mr. Fair- 
banks.” 

“So long, Pete. See you later.” 

As Ralph stepped to the lighted platform he 
saw a girl walking toward him. He waited until 
she was near, then, with a glad smile, he removed 
his hat and greeted her. 

“Cherry! What are you doing out so late at 
night? Coming to meet your father?” 

Cherry Hopkins, a slender, graceful girl, of the 
blonde type, shook her pretty head. 

“Not this time, Ralph,” she answered. “Would 
you believe me if I told you I came down to meet 
you?” 

“T’d like to believe it, but my better judgment 
tells me not to,” Ralph laughed. “It sounds too 
good to be true. Besides, how did you know I 
was coming on this train?” 

“Telegraphed the agent at Red Moose and 
found out when you left. Oh, you men aren’t the 
only ones who know how to get things done.” 

“But what was the purpose of that?” Ralph 
asked in wonder. “Has anything happened at—” 

“Nothing like that,’ Cherry interrupted 
quickly. “Well, I'll tell you about it, Ralph. The 
fact is, your mother was worried over you. I 
went to see her after dinner, and she asked me if 
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I wouldn’t find out if you had left Red Moose. 
So I did. Then, naturally, I came to meet you, 
so she’d feel safer.” The girl smiled, and touched 
her hand to her hair. 

“That certainly is nice of you, Cherry,” Ralph 
said heartily. “Mother is inclined to be nervous, 
I’m afraid. Before I left she told me to be very 
careful. I wonder—” 

“Tf you want me to, I'll tell you,’ Cherry de- 
clared. “I think you’d better know, anyway. 
Your mother received a telephone message this 
morning. It was a man’s voice, and he told her 
if you went to Red Moose to take charge you’d 
be mighty sorry. I think those were the words he 
used. Then he hung up.” 

“But,” and Ralph frowned deeply, “what is this 
all about, anyway? What’s the matter with Red 
Moose? Are they going to start a revolution up 
there? And what have I got to do with it? Why 
are they so anxious to have me stay in Rockton? 
Golly, I can’t figure it out!’ He shook his head 
savagely. ‘“There is something in the wind, but 
I’m blessed if I know what it is!” 

“From the way you speak, I gather that you’ve 
had some sort of a warning yourself,” Cherry 
said gently, looking sharply at Ralph. 

He nodded. 

“That’s right, Cherry. I got a note while I 
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was at Red Moose telling me to stay out of there. 
How did you know that?” 

“I was watching your face,’ Cherry declared 
frankly. “Come on, Ralph, let’s get started. 
I’ve my roadster outside. I’ve got to stop at home 
for a moment to see dad, and I'll telephone your 
mother that you’ve arrived safely. She was 
really quite worried.” 

“Was she? I’m afraid I’m giving you a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“Not at all,’ Cherry said briskly. “I always 
like to do things for—”’ 

nes? 

“Mrs. Fairbanks,” Cherry finished, with a mis- 
chievous smile. “Hurry, now!” 

Together the two walked through the station 
and toward a long, low roadster that stood at the 
back. Cherry got behind the wheel and Ralph 
seated himself at her side. He was beginning to 
think that perhaps the trip to Red Moose had been 
worth while after all. 

As Cherry stopped in front of her father’s 
house, she said to Ralph: 

“Come in with me. Perhaps dad wants to see 
you for a moment. He mentioned something 
about it before I left.” Ralph nodded and got to 
the ground. 

Barton Hopkins, as a supervisor for the Great 
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Northern, was, of course, higher in authority 
than Ralph. There had been a time when he had 
antagonized many of the employees of the rail- 
road. Ralph, during a crisis largely brought on 
by Mr. Hopkins’ shortsightedness, by his quick 
thinking and acting had narrowly averted a catas- 
trophe. Later, Ralph rescued Cherry Hopkins 
from dire perils, and by this earned the undying 
friendship of the supervisor. 

Ralph, entering the house with Cherry, found 
Mr. Hopkins pacing the floor of his library. 

“Hello, Ralph!” he called. “Glad you came in. 
Got some news for you. Look here!” 

He jerked a piece of paper from his pocket and 
held it out brusquely. 

Ralph took it wonderingly. He opened it, read 
it through, then handed it back. 

“T know,” he said quietly. “I received one 
just like it at Red Moose.” 


CHAPTER IT 
THE MEETING 


Four men sat about the large table in the office 
of Robert Grant, the president of the Great 
Northern Railroad. Two on one side, one on the 
other, with Mr. Grant at the head. They were all 
elderly and all seemed fashioned from the same 
mould. All wore the look of men used to talking 
of important affairs—the serious mien which 
gives even the most trivial remark a tremendous 
significance. 

Robert Grant placed a hand palm downward on 
the table, bent forward and cleared his throat. 

“Well,” he said in a deep voice, “what are your 
reactions, gentlemen?” 

He frequently talked like this. It added dig- 
nity to his thoughts. 

A bald-headed man, seated next to Mr. Grant, 
shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“Are you certain that the Y. and C. wants that 
cut-off at Sunset Pass ?” 

The Y. and C., otherwise the Yellowstone and 
Columbia Railroad, was a newcomer in the field. 
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Already the directors were asserting their rights 
in no uncertain terms. 

“Postive!’’ Mr. Grant declared. ‘“There’s no 
doubt of it. They seem determined to force us 
to give in to their wishes. Up at Red Moose—” 

“That’s the new division, isn’t it?” another 
man asked. He knew it was, but felt it incumbent 
upon him, as the youngest member of the board, 
to take nothing for granted. 

“Yes. Where we’re having all the trouble. Of 
course I wouldn’t go so far as to say that the Y. 
and C. are behind it, but it certainly looks sus- 
picious. They think they can frighten us into 
going back to the old tracks through Strummer 
and Elk Bend. That’s what they want. The 
competition of our lines is too much for them.” 

“They certainly take a queer way of going 
about it,’ Harvey Temple snorted. “What do 
they expect to gain by using strong-arm meth- 
ods?” 

Robert Grant smiled. 

“That’s for them to decide. If they want war, 
they'll get it. We've been in this game too long 
to run as soon as any one cries ‘wolf!’ There’s 
one man in our employ who is a great wolf- 
hunter.” 

“You mean Ralph Fairbanks?” Mr. Temple 
asked, a note of interest in his voice. 
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“T mean Ralph Fairbanks. I picked him for 
the job because I have implicit faith in his abil- 
ity.” Robert Grant coughed loudly. That was 
a good sentence. 

“And how about Hopkins?” some one de- 
manded. 

“Hopkins and Fairbanks work well together. 
There was a time—but that’s past. They make 
a good team.” 

“Do you think,” Harvey Temple began, “that 
the Y. and C. will go on with this campaign of 
theirs? I mean do you expect more trouble?” 

Mr. Grant shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt’s hard to say. I expect trouble, yes—the 
things that have been happening at Red Moose 
are simply indications of what is sure to follow. 
How much of that we can connect with the Y. 
and C. and how much with discontented workers 
is still a question. I’d like to have your opinions, 
gentlemen, on the situation.” 

Harvey Temple arose to his feet. He was an 
old man with gray hair, and keen blue eyes. 

“As you said, Bob, if those Y. and C. fellows 
want war, they’ll have it,” he said. “But we'll 
fight fair. We've never held to a policy of 
back-stabbing, and we don’t want to begin 
now.” 

“We’ve got to protect ourselves,” the bald- 
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headed man declared nervously. “If they strike, 
we'll have to strike in turn.” 

“That’s all very well. Certainly we'll not let 
ourselves be trodden upon. Now, as I see it, 
there’s a key to the whole situation. That key is 
at Red Moose.” He hecitated, then in a stronger 
voice continued: “We've created the new divi- 
sions for the purpose of enlarging our territories 
and increasing freight business. To do this we 
have had to abandon the old tracks through 
Strummer and Elk Bend, and, as you all know, 
make a new cut-off at Sunset Pass. This was 
unfortunate in that it antagonized the Y. and C., 
but it could not be helped. We’re not in this busi- 
ness for charity. The Y. and C. must look out 
for themselves. 

“As I said before, the key position is at Red 
Moose. If that falls, the new division falls. 
Therefore, it is most important, I might say vital, 
that the man who takes Red Moose be one on 
whom we can rely—one who has already proved 
his worth. 

“We all know who your choice is, Bob, and 
I’m not saying it isn’t a good one. But in view 
of the circumstances, don’t you think it might be 
wise to reconsider and have a vote on it?” 

Robert Grant spread his hands wide and sighed. 

“All right, Harvey, if you insist. I’ve told you 
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my feelings on the matter. Of course I realize 
that you are in this as much as] am. This isn’t 
a one-man railroad. We’ll do what the majority 
desire. Gentlemen, I ask for a vote. All in fa- 
vor of ratifying the offer to Ralph Fairbanks, 
please rise.” 

“We have the general manager’s O.K. on this, 
haven’t we?” asked Mr. Temple. 

“To be sure!” snapped the president of the 
road. 

Slowly the bald-headed man got to his feet. 
Then his companion, after a look at Mr. Grant, 
followed. Finally, Harvey Temple, his face 
flushed, stood upright. 

“Then he gets it, Bob!” Mr. Temple said 
loudly. ‘“‘We’ve made our decision! Whatever 
happens, we’ll stick to Fairbanks!” 

“And he’ll stick to us!’ the president declared. 
“Gentlemen, I want to thank you. I’m sure you'll 
not regret it. Now, is there any question about 
Supervisor Hopkins?” 

The others shook their heads. 

“He’s all right with me,’”’ Harvey Temple said. 
“Fle may be over Fairbanks, but frankly, Fair- 
banks has the hardest job. Then that’s settled. 
Anything else, Bob?” 

“Only that Adair, taking some of his men, has 
gone up to Red Moose,” Mr. Grant answered. 
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Adair was the chief of the detectives employed by 
the Great Northern. “I’ve been talking matters 
over with the general manager, and we’ve thought 
it best to take no chances.” 

There was a chorus of approval. 

“Ts he going to stay there?” the bald-headed 
man asked. 

“Until things get settled. Ralph may want him 
to help. There are many things that can happen 
in those mountains. Adair is just the man for 
that district. He’s a straight shooter.” 

“Do you really think there’ll be shooting?” the 
bald-headed man inquired innocently. 

Robert Grant smiled. 

“Well, I didn’t mean it in just that way. But 
if there is, Adair can take care of himself. No, 
I don’t expect things to go that far. But you 
never can tell.” 

“Not with a gang like the Y. and C. at your 
heels,” Harvey Temple growled. “I’m convinced 
they’d try anything.” 

“And now, gentlemen, I believe we’ve finished,” 
Mr. Grant stated, as he arose. “This was more 
or less of an informal meeting, but I think we 
have taken a great step forward. If any one can 
put to rights the trouble at Red Moose, Ralph 
Fairbanks can. The meeting is adjourned.” 

He turned toward the door. As he did so there 
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came a knock. He stepped forward, and flung 
open the door. 

A messenger boy stood on the threshold. In 
his hand he held a yellow envelope. 

“Robert Grant?” he asked. 

“Yes,” the president answered quickly. ‘What 
is it?” 

“For you,” was the reply, and the boy thrust 
the telegram into his hand. 

Mr. Grant held it to the light and opened it. As 
he read, those about him saw his face grow pale. 

“Gentlemen, it has started,” he said in a thick 
voice. “Listen: 


? 


“ ‘Fight last night. Paulton badly wounded. 
Robert Adair.’ ” 


Then, with a hand that shook, Robert Grant 
placed the paper on the table. 


CHAPTER IV 
ZEPH DALLAS REPORTS 


IGNorANT of the message that President Grant 
had received and that might mean so much to him 
later, Ralph sat alone in his office at Rockton. 
It was the day after his visit to Red Moose. With 
his chin sunk in his hands, the young railroader 
was thinking of the warnings that had come to 
him and to Mr. Hopkins. 

“There was a faint possibility that mine might 
have been a joke,” Ralph muttered. “But when 
the supervisor got one too—that settles it. They 
mean business. Something tells me that from 
now on Red Moose isn’t going to be any picnic 
grounds! What a fine game railroading is—to 
some people!” 

He arose and walked over to the window. The 
gray sky was growing heavier and black clouds 
could be seen in the west. 

“Rain,” Ralph said to himself. “Another 
good beginning. Things certainly are breaking 
well for me! Mother almost frightened to 


death! The dirty scoundrels! I'd like to—” 
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his fist clenched and he straightened his 
shoulders. 

Curiously, he gave small consideration to the 
note he had received. It had been his experience 
that those who talk the loudest seldom make good 
their boasts. 

A sudden thought came to him. 

“The only one who would interfere with the 
business of a railroad, so as to force it to take 
another route, is a rival railroad,’ he said de- 
liberately. “There is only one other railroad near 
us—the Yellowstone and Columbia—and their 
lines run within two miles of Sunset Pass, our 
new cut-off! Now that I think of it, I remember 
hearing something about their requesting the 
Northern to give up that route. Of course we 
couldn’t as most of our freight comes that way. 
Well! So that’s that!” 

As the consequences of his decision came to 
him, Ralph realized that the effects of this would 
be far reaching. It would mean war between the 
two railroads. 

“They've given us an indication of how they 
mean to fight,” Ralph mused, as he thought of 
the warning notes. “Perhaps the Y. and C. ex- 
pect to disown all responsibility for the actions of 
their agents. Well, let ’em try to get away with 
that! So they’re concentrating on Red Moose, 
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are they? And I’m the little lad that has that 
division!” 

Knowing nothing of the secret meeting in the 
office of President Grant, it was surprising that 
Ralph had come to the same conclusion as the 
directors had. Of course, they were more certain 
in their judgment, and Ralph was simply making 
a stab in the dark, but in both cases the same ele- 
ments were taken into consideration. Ralph, 
though young, had a true sense of what is re- 
quired of a railroad man. 

During most of the morning Ralph was busy 
in his office, correcting the running time of cer- 
tain trains. Try as he would, however, he could 
not entirely take his mind from Red Moose and 
of what might occur when he should take charge 
of the division. The young man sat with his back 
to the office door, and when it opened suddenly 
and a heavy footstep sounded, Ralph leaped to his 
feet and reached out for a paper weight that was 
on the desk. Then, when he saw who his visitor 
was, he laughed and relaxed. 

“Zeph Dallas! Come in, Zeph—I won’t throw 
it. You scared me for a second. Why don’t you 
give a fellow some warning before you come in 
like that?” 

Dallas, a tall, lanky, large-boned youth, with a 
face reddened from exposure, and a rather monu- 
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mental nose, lurched into the office. Lurch is the 
only word that could describe his manner of walk- 
ing. He glanced at Ralph keenly, ran his hand 
through a mop of rough hair, and winked. 

“Well,” Ralph said, grinning, “why the wink?” 

This Zeph Dallas was a rather strange char- 
acter. At present a member of the railroad’s de- 
tective staff, and an important member, he had 
never outgrown the love of the mysterious that 
was engendered in him during his days of amateur 
sleuthing. This characteristic caused him to at- 
tribute to the most insignificant occurrences a 
tremendous importance. Still, in his blundering 
way, he had more than once been instrumental in 
thwarting the enemies of the Great Northern. 
Now he was regarded as a valuable assistant to 
Bob Adair, chief of detectives. 

Zeph pointed a long finger at the young dis- 
patcher. 

“You’ve been thinking,’ he proclaimed in a 
solemn voice. 

“Marvelous!” Ralph exclaimed. “How do you 
do it, Zeph? You must have had years of 
practice. And what was I thinking about?” 

“Red Moose,” Zeph said simply. 

Ralph started. He had not expected this. 

“What makes you think so?’ he asked. “But 
it’s true, Zeph—I was thinking of Red Moose. 
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’ 


That place will bear plenty of cogitation.’ 
“Good word—don’t know what it means,” Zeph 
mumbled. “If it means cleaning up, you’re right. 
It certainly does.’”” While he talked the detective 
kept his left hand in his pocket. 
“You heard about my being ordered up there, 
then?” Ralph demanded. 


Zeph nodded. 
“Sure. Nothin’ gets by me. When you go- 
ing?” 


“This week, some time.” 

“Whether they try to scare you away or not, 
hey, Ralph?” and Zeph chuckled. 

“Well, for the love of Pete! Have you been 
studying the stars? How did you know—” 

“Just had a talk with Mr. Hopkins. He gota 
note, too. Like yours.” 

“Then there’s no mystery about that,’ Ralph 
muttered. “What do you know about Red Moose, 
Zeph ?” 

“Plenty. More than you think. Adair is up 
there now.” 

“Bob Adair? What for?” 

“Trying to make it safe for democracy.” 

“Making it safe for—say, let’s get this straight. 
Has anything happened that I haven’t heard 
about ?” 

“Uh-huh.” 
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“Well let’s have it, for Pete’s sake! Don’t 
be so mysterious!” 

“TI like to be mysterious,” Zeph said, grinning. 
“Tt isn’t everybody that can get away with it. I 
had an uncle once who—” 

“Zeph, I didn’t throw this when you came in. 
Why, I don’t know. But if you don’t hurry up 
and spill your news, by golly, Pil—” 

“All right, all right!” and Zeph raised his hands 
in mock terror. “Keep your ear-muffs on, young 
feller. Listen! There’s been a scrap at Red 
Moose.” 

“Ralph’s lower jaw dropped, and he eyed his 
friend in consternation. 

“You really mean it?” he gasped. 

“You bet your life I mean it. I wasn’t sup- 
posed to be up there, see. Anyhow, no one knew 
I was. Adair thought I was down in Rockton. 
But I wanted to see what it was all about. Well, 
I saw all right,” and he smiled grimly. “Some 
battle! They got Paulton—he’s a new man. 
Got him good. Bullet through his chest. 
They—” 

“Bullet! Do you mean to say they used guns? 
Was it that bad?” 

“Sure they used guns—nothin’ else but! What 
did you think they fought with—brickbats? 
Listen, Ralph. Red Moose is worse than the 
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western sector during nineteen-fifteen. You 
never know when you’re going to get it. As I 
say, Paulton got hit. They shipped him to the 
city by the first train. Adair is still there with 
four or five men. I think he expects to remain 
until you go up—maybe longer. This happened 
only yesterday. I wanted you to see what you 
thought about it, so I moseyed down.” 

“A gun fight!’ Ralph muttered. ‘Paulton 
shot! I didn’t expect that this early, Zeph.” 

“Then you did think something was going to 
happen?’ Zeph asked quickly. 

“Yes, of course! But not this. Now, the 
question is—who did it?” 

“T know who caused it,” Zeph said significantly. 

“Who?” 

The sleuth glanced toward the door. Then, 
placing his mouth close to Ralph’s ear, he whis- 
pered ; 

“The Yellowstone and Columbia Railroad!’ 

Ralph looked at him in astonishment. This, 
only a few moments before, had been his thought. 

“How do you know?” the dispatcher asked 
eagerly. 

“Because they didn’t like the idea of the Great 
Northern taking that new cut-off. They say it 
spoils their business. Well, so it does, some of 
it, but it can’t be helped. We had to do it. Now 
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the Y. and C. think they can scare the directors 
out of it, and get ’em to resume the old tracks. 
Well, all I can say is that they picked on the wrong 
men. President Grant, for one, will never back 
down. And that, Ralph, is the reason you and 
Bart Hopkins got those notes.” 

“T surmised as much,” Ralph declared. “Just 
before you came in, Zeph, I decided that the Y. 
and C. had something to do with it. Now I’m 
sure. Say, was any one else injured in the gun 
fight?” 

“No one of any account. Those miners are 
poor shots.” 

“What do you mean—no one of any account?” 
Ralph looked at him keenly. “Is that a wise 
crack?” 

“No, it’s the truth,’ Zeph grinned. “See here? 
I got a little souvenir. Told you they were rot- 
ten shots.” 

He raised his left shoulder and gently pulled 
his left hand from his pocket. As Ralph saw it 
he started back. It was swathed in bandages and 
the blood had already seeped through. 

“Zeph! For the love of Pete! why didn’t you 
say you were hurt? Here you stand for half an 
hour gabbing with me and your hand bleeding 
like that! Have you been to a doctor? Does it 
hurt? Are you—” 
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“Hey, take it easy! No, I haven’t been to see.a 
doctor yet. Haven’t had time. Wanted to talk 
to you. It isn’t much. Hurts a little, but that’s 
all. Soon be O. K.” 

“Oh, will it? Now you come along with me, 
young fellow, and we’ll have that looked at. Put 
that bandage on yourself, didn’t you? Looks like 
it. Come on, now. Don’t talk. You can get 
blood poisoning from a bullet wound. Now, 
don’t say a word.” 

“Just this one thing, Ralph,’ Zeph said, and 
noticing the serious tone of his voice, the young 
dispatcher let him continue. “T’ve been up at Red 
Moose for three days. I know the situation there. 
And, believe me, it’s not so good! The Y. and 
C. have set the ranchmen and miners against us. 
They’re ripping up the rails and raising merry 
thunder. This last shooting party wasn’t the 
climax. There’s more to come. Now listen.” 
His voice lowered. “I want to tell you this: 
Ralph if you go up to Red Moose you'll take your 
life in your hands!” 


CHAPTER V 
THE TEN-FIFTEEN 


RatpuH Farrpanks glanced at Zeph and saw 
that the detective meant exactly what he said. 
Zeph was in deadly earnest. He firmly believed 
that Ralph would be courting death if he persisted 
in his plan to go up to Red Moose. 

“Aren’t you exaggerating a bit, Zeph?” the 
dispatcher asked uneasily. 

“Not a bit! Why, hang it all, Ralph, I tell you 
those miners shoot to kill! They tried their best 
to get Adair. They know he’s the main guy in 
unearthing their dirty work and if they put him 
out of business it will be a blow to the Great 
Northern. That’s what they tried to do, but they 
got Paulton instead. Now if you go up there 
they'll have another target—and a more important 
one. This time they may shoot straighter.” 

Ralph was staring out of the window, and at 
Zeph’s last word he came to himself with a start. 
When he spoke his voice had a harsh ring 
to it. 

“So that’s their little game, is it?” he said. 

37 
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“Well, maybe we'll give ’em a little competition. 
Might as well make it interesting for both sides.” 
He hesitated, and appeared to be thinking. Then, 
after a few words with Johnny, his first assistant, 
who had just come in, he walked quickly toward 
the door. ‘Come on, Zeph. Get that hand of 
yours attended to. That’s the important thing 
now. I want to talk to Mr. Hopkins about this. 
Wait, I’ll hold the door open for you. Don’t 
bang your hand.” 

After he had taken Zeph to the doctor, who de- 
clared that the young detective should have come 
sooner, Ralph walked slowly toward the house of 
Barton Hopkins. To show just how perturbed 
the young dispatcher was, be it recorded that the 
thought of seeing Cherry did not enter his head. 
Yet, as he approached the house, he saw her sit- 
ting on the porch. In spite of himself he found 
his heart beating faster. 

“Ts your father in, Cherry?” he asked in what 
he fondly hoped was a careless tone. 

Cherry glanced up from her book and smiled. 

“I thought for a moment you were coming to 
see me, Ralph,” she said. “But I realize I was 
mistaken. Wait, I'll call dad.”’ She made as if 
to arise. 

“Wait a minute!’ Ralph said quickly. “Can’t 
T come to see you both? Anyway, I want to ask 
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you some questions. Did you see the note your 
father received ?” 

“You mean about staying away from Red 
Moose?” 

Ralph nodded. 

“Yes,” the girl answered, “I saw it. So did 
mother. And she’s greatly worried. She doesn’t 
want dad to go.” 

“About the way I’m fixed,” Ralph muttered. 
“Mother wants me to stay in Rockton. That 
*phone message upset her. But you know I have 
to take it, Cherry. Wouldn’t you, if you were in 
my place?” 

“Y’m afraid that if I were in your place I 
wouldn’t know what to do,” Cherry said dryly. 
“But I know what you'll do, Ralph.” 

“What ?” 

“You'll take it. Frankly, I wouldn’t have you 
do otherwise. But I know what it means to your 
mother. If anything should happen to you—well, 
I don’t know what would become of her. Her 
life is wrapped up in her son.” 

“And you—wouldn’t it bother you if I were 
shot ?”’ Ralph asked eagerly. 

“Shot! What are you talking about?” 
Cherry’s face flushed, and she leaned forward. 

“Why, I thought you knew!” Ralph stammered. 
He saw now that he should not have said that 
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last. “Zeph Dallas said he had been to see your 
father. I thought—” 

“T wasn’t at home,’ Cherry said quickly. 
“Tell me, Ralph! Don’t keep anything from me! 
What did you mean when you said that about 
getting shot?” 

“Well, I was afraid there might be some gun- 
play,” Ralph faltered. He glanced at Cherry out 
of the corner of his eye. 

‘ “That isn’t it at all! Ralph Fairbanks, look at 
me!” 

She descended the steps and stood before him, 
an imperious figure, more beautiful in her de- 
termination than she had been before. Ask 
Ralph to look at her! What a waste of words! 
Try to prevent him from looking at her! 

“Has anything else happened at Red Moose?” 
Cherry went on. 

“Well, nothing much. Zeph said that there had 
been a little shooting. Nothing serious.” 

“A little shooting—nothing serious! What 
kind of talk is that, Ralph Fairbanks? Any 
shooting is serious! Well, go on! Was any one 
hurt ?” 

“Paulton, one of the detectives. And Zeph 
stopped a bullet with his hand.” 

“And you say that’s nothing! Did I tell you 
before that I wanted you to go to Red Moose? 
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Then I take it back now! And dad won’t go, 
either, if I can prevent it! Shooting!’ 

She tapped her foot on the pavement and stared 
at the dispatcher until he had to lower his eyes. 

“T’m afraid, Cherry, that we have to go,” he 
said softly. “You see President Grant depends 
on us.” 

“Well, you tell Robert Grant that he’ll have to 
get some one else! Shooting! ©Why—oh, 
Ralph—” 

“Here, here, what’s all this about?” 

Barton Hopkins, smiling genially, if somewhat 
importantly, came down the steps toward them. 
He placed a hand on Ralph’s shoulder. “Quar- 
reling with my daughter, Ralph? What about?” 

“No, I was quarreling with him,’ Cherry cor- 
rected. “He was listening. Dad, I understand 
there has been shooting at Red Moose.” 

A frown came to the supervisor’s face, and he 
looked quickly at Ralph. 

“l’m sorry. I’m afraid I put my foot in it,” 
Ralph mumbled. “I thought Cherry was here 
when Zeph Dallas came. I told her—” 

“Well, it’s out now,”’ Mr. Hopkins sighed. “I 
suppose my wife will have to know, too. I was 
hoping to keep it from her. I didn’t want her 

,to worry.” 
“Dad, you don’t mean to say you're still think- 
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ing of going to Red Moose?” Cherry asked in- 
credulously. 

“T have to, honey,” Hopkins said gently. “But 
don’t worry. I can take care of myself. Ralph 
will be with me, too.” 

“Yes, I know how much you can take care of 
yourself!” the girl scoffed. “Why, dad, you get 
even get your own coffee in the morning, and you 
know it!” ) 

“T can cook coffee,” Ralph said meekly. 

Cherry laughed outright. 

“That’s fine, Ralph! Then as soon as those 
awful miners start shooting at you, just hold up 
your hand and say ‘Stop! I can cook coffee!’ 
Oh, yes that will be fine!” And, laughing loudly, 
the girl rushed into the house. 

Barton Hopkins looked at .Ralph in puzzled 
fright. 

“What—what happened to her?” he gasped. 

“T think,” Ralph answered quietly, “she was 
laughing so she wouldn’t cry. You'd better go in 
to her. I'll see you later.”’ 

“Oh, no—oh, no!” Hopkins held out his hand. 
“Think I want to go in and face that alone?. 
You’re coming with me!” 

“But—” 

“But nothing! We've got to have this out. 
In you go,” 
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Despite Ralph’s protestations, Hopkins fairly 
dragged him up the steps and into the house. 
They found Cherry and her mother talking in the 
parlor. As Mrs. Hopkins saw her husband; she 
took a step forward. 

“Now, Mary,” Hopkins began, “let me explain. 
This isn’t as bad as it seems. Cherry was prob- 
ably a little excited. She—’ 

“Excited! I should think she would be!” 
Mrs. Hopkins exclaimed. “Oh, Bart, please don’t 
go up to that awful Red Moose place! I know 
something will happen to you. Cherry told me 
about it. Ralph, tell Bart he should stay in Rock- 
ton!” 

Ralph shifted uneasily. Cherry glanced at him, 
and smiled mischievously. This was putting quite 
a load on Ralph’s shoulders. 

“Why, Mrs. Hopkins, I don’t know exactly 
what to say,” Ralph replied. “You see, I’ve got 
to go up there as dispatcher, and Mr. Hopkins—” 

“So you’re going there, too! Cherry didn’t tell 
me that. Does your mother know about this, 
Ralph?” 

Ralph gulped. 

“T believe she does,” he said slowly. “She 
doesn’t know about the—er—shooting, but—” 

“Then she shall! I think it’s terrible to send 
you to such a dangerous place!” 
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“But, Mary, don’t you see that some one has to 
go?” Mr. Hopkins pleaded. “If we backed down, 
the Yellowstone and—I mean the scoundrels who 
are causing all this trouble would get just what 
they wanted. They’re trying to scare us away. 
Surely you see that? You wouldn’t want your 
husband to be a coward?” 

Mrs. Hopkins looked at him. 

“Coward or not, Bart Hopkins, I don’t want 
you to get hit by a bullet. Oh, suppose you were 
killed! Oh, Bart, please don’t go!” 

“You’re making it very hard for me, Mary,” 
(Mr. Hopkins said. “I’m afraid we'll have to go. 
You see President Grant depends on us. We 
couldn’t let him down.” 

“Couldn’t he get some one else to go in your 
place?’ Cherry broke in. “Ralph, I don’t think 
you’d look half so handsome with your left ear 
shot off.” 

“My left ear—’ Ralph repeated blankly, un- 
consciously raising his hand to his head. “My 
left ear—” 

“Well, your right one, for that matter. You 
know what I mean.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean all right,” Ralph 
said in a weak voice. “But, really, Cherry, I’ve 
got to go. I don’t want to seem dramatic, or 
anything, but it’s well, a question of honor,” 
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“That’s it—a question of honor,” Mr. Hopkins 
repeated eagerly. “You wouldn’t have me do 
anything dishonorable, Mary?” 

Mrs. Hopkins sighed, and turned away. 

“Come, Cherry,” she said resignedly. “Your 
father is determined to get shot. Nothing we can 
say will change him.” 

“T’m not going to get shot!’ Hopkins exclaimed 
indignantly. “Nothing of the sort! Now, Mary, 
don’t worry. Ralph and I will be all right. We'll 
leave in the morning. Come on, Ralph, let’s get 
out of here,” he added in a whisper. “Hurry 
up!” 

Seizing Ralph by the arm, he led him to the 
door. Once outside Mr. Hopkins breathed a sigh 
of relief. 

“Whew! he gasped. “I’m glad that’s over. 
It was bad while it lasted, but I suppose it is just 
as well that they know. Now we can go with 
clear consciences. Can you start to-morrow, 
Ralph?” 

The young dispatcher nodded. 

“Any time you say, Mr. Hopkins. How about 
the ten-fifteen ?”’ 

“Well, that’s a little early. I have some busi- 
ness to attend to first. In fact, I’m not sure but 
I’d better wait until the next day, now that I think 
it over. President Grant wants to give me certain 
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instructions. I tell you—you take the ten-fifteen, 
and I’ll come up as soon as I can. I told my wife 
I was going to-morrow because I thought it would 
be best to have the whole thing settled. Is that 
all right?” 

“Surely,” Ralph replied. “The ten-fifteen it 
is. Solong, Mr. Hopkins.” 

“So long, Ralph. Good luck!” 

The young railroader walked toward his office. 

“The ten-fifteen,’ he muttered to himself. 
“Yes, that’s the train. Well, now to broadcast it 
and see what happens!’ 

With this cryptic utterance he quickened his 
pace. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LAST NIGHT AT ROCKTON 


On the way to his office Ralph met John Glid- 
den, who had come to Rockton on business, and 
stopped for a moment to talk to him. As he did 
so he noticed that a rough looking fellow who 
happened to be passing at the time glanced at 
him keenly. 

“T’ve seen that fellow before,’ Ralph puzzled. 
“But where ?” 

Then, like a flash it came to him. One rainy 
evening, about a month before, Ralph had been 
walking home from work. Suddenly he heard a 
girl scream, and he had run toward the sound. 
To his surprise, he saw Cherry Hopkins strug- 
gling with a fellow who was trying to get under 
her umbrella. 

Ralph sent the rascal to the gutter with a blow 
on the chin, and as the man lay there Ralph had 
a good look at his face. Then, as Cherry was 
frightened, he took her home quickly, leaving the 
fellow lying where he fell, having first ascertained 
that he was not injured. 
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“Yes, that’s just who it is!’ Ralph decided. 
“Well, he’d better not try any more of his tricks 
around here! I don’t intend to go after him un- 
less I have to. Wonder what he’s doing in this 
vicinity !” | 

With these thoughts running through his brain, 
Ralph shook hands with John Glidden and told 
him he had definitely decided to take Red Moose. 

“Well, my boy, I wish you luck,” the veteran 
said dubiously. “I heard certain things to-day 
that makes me think you'll need all the luck you 
can get.” 

“You mean the shooting of Paulton?”’ Ralph 
asked. 

Glidden nodded. ‘And some one said the Y. 
and C. is responsible.” 

“T wouldn’t spread that,’ Ralph said in a low 
voice. “We’re not certain of it. We're only 
guessing.” 

“Well, it’s a mighty good guess,” Glidden de- 
clared stubbornly. “I wouldn’t trust that Y. and 
C. bunch further than I can see them. Say, 
when are you counting on going up to Red 
Moose?” 

Sensing, rather than seeing, that the rough 
looking fellow was near them, Ralph felt impelled 
to raise his voice a trifle. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Glidden,” he said 
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loudly. “I’m taking the ten-fifteen from Rockton. 
Gets in at Red Moose about one-ten. Rather a 
slow train, but the only other one is six-five in 
the morning, and I don’t feel inclined to get up 
that early.” 

“Don’t blame you,’’ Glidden grunted. “And I 
suppose there’s no hurry about getting there.” 

“None whatever,” Ralph answered, still keep- 
ing his voice up. “We’ve got the place well pro- 
tected. Not a chance of anything happening. 
Mother was rather worried about me; but why 
should those miners do anything to me? I’m not 
important enough. It’s going to be a little lonely 
up there for a while.” 

As he finished this sentence, he swung around 
sharply. To his surprise he saw no one. The 
man, whoever he was, had vanished, and Ralph 
had no means of knowing whether or not he 
had heard the conversation. Glidden stared at 
him in surprise, and Ralph explained by say- 
ing he thought he had heard some one approach- 
ing. 

“Cherry, maybe?” and the old man grinned. 

“Maybe,” Ralph answered, also smiling. “So 
long. I’ve got quite a bit of work to do before 
to-morrow.” 

Ralph continued toward his office in a thought- 
ful mood. About to enter, he hesitated, turned, 
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and retraced his steps. He made his way toward 
the passenger station, walking rapidly. : 

In the waiting room there were a few trav- 
elers, lounging about, waiting for the eleven-ten 
train to Santa Rosa. Ralph glanced quickly at 
them, then went to the ticket office. 

“Hello, Jackson,” he said heartily to the agent. 
“How’s everything?” 

“Pretty good, Ralph, pretty good. How’s 
everything with you?” 

“Can’t complain. Say, Jack, I lost my pass. 
Got to go to Red Moose to-morrow. Let me have 
a ticket, will you?” 

“Why, sure,” Jackson replied, looking at Ralph 
in surprise. ‘But there’s no need of that. What 
train are you taking?” 

“The ten-fifteen,’ Ralph answered loudly. 

“Well, Hank Jamisson is on that. He knows 
you well. No need to get a ticket.” 

“Oh, is Hank on the ten-fifteen? I thought 
they’d switched him and put a new man in his 
place. Then I won’t need a ticket.” 

“Sure not. Say, what’s this I hear about Red 
Moose? What are they doing up there—starting 
a war? They sure keep the wires burnin’. And 
it’s hot stuff they send, believe me. Adair is up 
there, isn’t he?” 

“Uh-huh. Maybe they are starting a war, Jack. 
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I’m going up to referee. The way things look, 
I'll have to wear a bullet-proof jacket. Thanks. 
So long.” 

“The news has certainly spread,” Ralph said to 
himself, as he walked slowly out of the station. 
“Everybody on the road seems to know about that 
fight. Well, I suppose it’s only natural. Actually, 
it’s a good thing they do. It will let them know 
just what kind of outfit the Y. and C. is. A crisis 
like this very often increases the loyalty of the 
employees. They see that the road is in trouble, 
and they stick by it. That is, if they’re any good. 
Now to go home and break the news to mother. 
But she'll take it like a sport, once she knows I’ve 
got to go.” 

He was no more than right. Mrs. Fairbanks 
did “take it like a sport,” although a worried look 
came to her face when Ralph told her he was 
leaving on the morrow. 

“T hoped you wouldn’t have to go until next 
week,” Mrs. Fairbanks said. “But I’ve been try- 
ing to persuade myself that you know best, Ralph. 
Is there anything you want to tell me before you 
gor?” 

“Well—” Ralph looked at her uneasily. 
Should he tell her of the shooting, or wait until 
he had left, then let her hear it from some one 
else? Suddenly he decided it would much better 
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come from him than from outside sources. 
Then, too, if she heard it after he had gone she 
would worry tremendously. 

“Yes, mother,” he said quickly. “You might 
as well know this now as later. I don’t want you 
to worry unnecessarily. They had a bit of trouble 
up at Red Moose. Also, I received a note warning 
me to stay away. Paulton, one of the detectives 
with Bob Adair, was rather badly wounded by a 
—a bullet. But I’ve got to go, mother. You 
understand that, don’t you?” 

Tears came to Mrs. Fairbank’s eyes. Gently 
she kissed her son. 

“Yes, Ralph, I understand,” she said softly. 
“You see, I knew about the shooting and also 
about the note. But I wanted to wait and see if 
you wouldn’t tell me yourself. It is always best 
that way. And you did. I’m glad, Ralph.” 

“You knew about it?” Ralph repeated, his eyes 
wide. “How?” 

“Mrs. Hopkins *phoned. She told me the whole 
story. “Oh, Ralph,” and now the restraint gave 
way and Mrs. Fairbanks broke down completely 
and wept, “I’m so afraid that something will hap- 
pen to you if you go to Red Moose! I’ve been 
worried all day!” 

“Now, mother,” Ralph said gently, “you know 
I’d do nothing to worry you unless I had to. It 
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is absolutely necessary that I go to Red Moose. 
Father would want me to go. You know that!” 

“Yes, I suppose he would,’ Mrs. Fairbanks 
sobbed. “Well, Ralph, you know best. I'll try 
to be a—a good sport, and not worry,” and she 
resolutely wiped her eyes. : 

“And so you are, mother!” Ralph exclaimed. 
“Now I’ve got to pack. I may have to stay up 
there for the first four or five days, but after that 
*Il expect to get home every third day. Where are 
my flannel shirts? It’s likely to be cold up in those 
mountains in the early morning.” 

The rest of the day Ralph spent in preparation | 
for his departure. His mother packed a bag for 
him, including in it a large cake, which certainly 
would bear no resemblance to the original article 
by the time it reached Red Moose. Then, in the 
evening, Ralph set out for the house of Mr. Hop- 
kins. 

He found Cherry on the porch, dressed in some 
sort of shimmering gown that gave her the ap- 
pearance of making ready for an ascent to some 
fairer, more unworldly clime. Ralph, seeing her, 
caught his breath. 

“Cherry!” he exclaimed. “You look—you 
look—” 

“Yes, I do,” she said demurely. “I have looked 
since I was a small child. It’s a peculiarity of 
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mine, I suppose. But really I can’t help it. You 
see every time I open my eyes I look.” 

“Go ahead, if you’re having fun,’ Ralph 
laughed. “Cherry, I’ve come to tell you good- 
bye.” Unconsciously he was dramatizing. 

A half smile came to her face, but when she 
saw how serious Ralph was she banished it. 
Reaching out her hand she clasped his. 

“Tell me, Ralph,” she said in a low voice, “do 
you really think it is dangerous at Red Moose?” 

“Well, not as dangerous as every one imagines 
it is,” he declared. “The way they talk about it, 
you'd think it was a battlefront. I certainly do 
believe that the person who takes charge there 
won’t find time hanging heavy on his hands. 
There'll be plenty to do. Does that answer your 
question ?”’ 

“No, Ralph, it doesn’t. Tell me frankly—is 
there any chance of you or dad getting—getting 
shot?” Her voice trembled just a trifle. 

Ralph mused for a moment. Then he raised 
his head and looked squarely at her. 

“Cherry,” he said, “in this fight nothing is 
certain. To be truthful, there is a chance that 
some one may get hurt when we attempt to 
straighten out the situation at Red Moose. I 
won't say shot, though. There are many other 
things that can happen. For some reason, the 
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miners have taken a dislike to the Great Northern 
and are siding with the Y. and C. and are trying 
to drive us out of their district. Naturally, that 
means we've got to fight back. And that, Cherry, 
is the whole story. Now let’s talk about some- 
thing else. I may have to stay up at Red Moose 
for a week or so, at first. So, would you care to 
take a walk? You see, I—” 

It is useless to report the rest of the conversa- 
tion. It was mostly incoherent, a great deal of it 
commonplace. Yet to the two involved it seemed 
the essence of wisdom. And, after all, perhaps 
it was. Who is able to judge? At all events, 
when Ralph said good-night, he felt as though 
the light of all the knowledge of the world was 
contained in Cherry’s eyes. Small wonder if 
some of it were imparted to him. 

He walked slowly homeward, thinking, but not 
about Red Moose. This had no place in his 
thoughts until suddenly he saw, across a dark 
street, a figure resembling the one he had seen 
earlier in the day when he was talking with John 
Glidden. The glow from an arc light brought 
out the man in bold relief. 

“Can he be following me?” Ralph wondered. 
He looked back, but the stranger was nowhere to 
be seen. Shrugging his shoulders, the young train 
dispatcher continued. 
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He found his mother waiting up for him. 

“Did you have a good time, Ralph?” she asked 
smilingly. 

“Great, mother! Cherry is a wonderful girl. 
But why aren’t you in bed?” 

Mrs. Fairbanks moved her head uneasily. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I wanted to see that you 
got home safely. What time are you leaving in 
the morning, Ralph? On the ten-fifteen?” 

“Well, mother, I’ve been thinking that over,” 
Ralph said slowly. “I believe I'll take the early 
train. The six-five. Will that be all right?” 

“Why surely, Ralph,” Mrs. Fairbanks replied, 
looking at her son. “But I thought you decided 
to—” 

“T did, Momsey, but I’ve changed my mind. 
Now I guess [ll hit the hay. No need to call me. 
I'll set the clock. Good-night, mother.” 

“Good-night, son. Dear, I do wish you weren’t 
going! But I suppose it’s all for the best. Your 
father would go if he were in your place. Good- 
night, son! Sleep well!’ 


CHAPTER VII 
RED MOOSE 


THE promise of rain was not fulfilled, and the 
following morning dawned bright and clear. 
Ralph’s alarm clock jerked him out of bed almost 
before the sun was up. He hurried with his 
dressing, and came downstairs to a hot break- 
fast. 

Mrs. Fairbanks was bustling about the house 
with the restless, purposeless energy which charac- 
terized her at such a time. She seemed to feel 
that by keeping busy she could lessen the pain of 
her son’s departure. Through it all, however, 
Mrs. Fairbanks kept smiling. 

Finishing his breakfast, Ralph arose and looked 
toward his bag, packed and ready near the door. 

“Good-bye, mother!’ He kissed her tenderly. 

“Good-bye, son! Good luck!” 

She watched his tall figure hurrying down the 
path toward the sidewalk. At the street he 
turned and waved. Mrs. Fairbanks waved back 
—then, with a little sob, threw herself into a 
chair. 
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Ralph stepped along briskly, the sharp air send- 
ing the blood tingling through his veins. It was 
late enough in the spring to cause a summer haze 
to surround the sun, and it floated, a bright red 
disk, just above the horizon. The sounds of early 
morning—the cry of birds, the slamming of a 
door as an energetic shopkeeper stole a march on 
his competitors, the impatient neighing of the 
milkman’s horse—all came to Ralph clear-cut and 
vivid. Strangely, he found that he had a desire to 
laugh, and he did so, loudly and freely. 

As he neared the station the shrill whistle of 
the engine sounded in the distance By this he 
knew that it was just leaving Pleasantville, a small 
station near.Rockton. He saw the smoke of the 
locomotive as he arrived at the platform. 

There was no one but the ticket agent at the 
station, for which Ralph was grateful. This train 
was not usually a crowded train, and seldom did 
any one from Rockton board it. The Rockton 
stop was usually for baggage only. 

Ralph walked to the end of the platform, and 
as the train labored in and slowed up he swung 
aboard. He found himself a seat in the last car, 
and tossed his bag to the rack above. 

The train had almost reached Ralph’s destina- 
tion before the conductor passed through the last 
car. When he saw Ralph he started in surprise. 
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“Hello, Fairbanks! How did you get on? I 
didn’t know anybody: was here.” 

“Fooled you, Harry. I sneaked on. What’s 
the news?” 

“Nothing much. Same old trouble. I’m be- 
ginning to think Red Moose is a jinx.” 

“Same old trouble—what do you mean?” 

“Oh, grease on the tracks. Happened three 
times last week. We always carry sand, so it 
wasn’t serious. Some wise guy wanted to see 
the wheels go round, I guess.” 

“Why blame it on Red Moose?” 

“Because that’s where it happens. Don’t think 
we'll get any this trip, because Sam Hard, the 
engineer, has got a shotgun sticking out of the 
window of the cab. Loaded with salt.” 

“And he’s going to pepper any one he sees,” 
Ralph chuckled. ‘Well, I'll see what I can do 
about it, Harry. ‘My stop is Red Moose.” 

“You going to Red Moose? Boy, you don’t 
know what you’re in for! My advice is to get 
out of there as soon as possible. I tell you the 
place is jinxed. Every time we go through there 
I cross my fingers.” 

The train pulled into a station at that moment, 
and the conductor had to leave. ‘Ralph, his chin 
in his hand, stared for a long time out of the 
window. 
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“Greased the rails!’ he muttered. “What 
haven’t they done at that place? The Y. and C. 
must be desperate. It begins to look as though I 
would have a revolution on my hands!” 

He alighted at Red Moose with a feeling that 
he was stepping into a cage of lions, unprepared 
and timidly. Certainly there was enough to re- 
assure him. It scarcely seemed possible that in 
this lovely setting anything but peace could reign. 
The mountains had about them a sort of velvet 
softness, and the sky, now its deepest blue, created 
a hushed attitude of solemnity. Even the old, 
rustic station borrowed enough of the sur- 
rounding beauty to take upon itself a certain 
dignity. 

A short distance down the tracks was the dis- 
patcher’s office, and toward this Ralph made his 
way. Opening the door, he confronted a figure 
lying asleep in a chair with his feet on the table. 
Ralph frowned, and tapped the man on the 
shoulder. 

“Hey,” he said sharply, “what’s the idea of 
sleeping on the job? Don’t you know that 
trains—” 

The man jerked from his grasp and looked up 
angrily. As Ralph saw his face he started in 
surprise. 

“Why, I know you!” the young dispatcher ex- 
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claimed. He glanced down at the table. There, 
on sheets of paper, were copies of private 
schedules that the dispatcher alone should know 
of. It was evident that this man had been en- 
gaged in stealing information, then, resting from 
his labors, had fallen asleep. Ralph placed his 
hand, palm down, on these papers. 

“Lay off!’ the man snarled. Then he raised 
his eyes and looked at Ralph. 

“So-0-0-0, it’s you!” A savage frown came to 
his face. ‘You're the guy that knocked me down 
one night just because I tried to get under a frail’s 
umbrella! I thought I’d seen your ugly face be- 
fore!” 

“T knocked you down fof insulting Miss Hop- 
kins,” Ralph said calmly. “I don’t know what 
you're doing here. It’s evident that you’re not 
the dispatcher. There’s only one thing I have to 
say to you. Get out!” 

The man arose to his feet and stood there with 
his mouth open, like a fish out of water. He had 
expected Ralph to quail at this unexpected meet- 
ing, and, instead, the young dispatcher appeared 
to be completely master of the situation. A deep 
flush spread over the fellow’s face. 

“An’ just who are you, anyhow?” he sneered. 
“What right you got to order me out?” 

“My name is Fairbanks. I happen to have 
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charge here at this moment. So out you go—and 
these stay here!” 

With a quick motion the dispatcher seized the 
papers that the man had been writing on and tore 
them across. 

“You know it’s against the law to disturb any- 
thing in a dispatcher’s office,’ Ralph went on. 
“T don’t know why you were making copies of 
our schedules, and I don’t care. Come on now— 
get!” 

The man looked at him for a minute, then 
lurched toward the door. 

“All right,” he mumbled. ‘You win this time. 
The other guy—my friend—will be back soon. 
See what he has to say about this!’ And he went 
out. 

Ralph had not long to wait for the regular dis- 
patcher’s return, for at that moment the door 
opened and a man rushed in. 

“Where’s Smoky Jack?” he asked, looking at 
Ralph. 

“Was that the fellow who was sitting here?” 

“Uh-huh. Where'd he go?” 

“He left,” Ralph said dryly. “Are you the 
dispatcher ?” 

es Wes a 

“You were,” Ralph declared. “A slight correc- 
tion. I’m afraid you're out of a job.” 
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“What? How do you get that way? Who 
are you?” 

“My name is Fairbanks, and I’ve been sent up 
from Rockton to take charge here. That lets 
you out.” 

“Oh, it does?” The fellow put his hand 
toward his pocket, then drew it away—empty. 
“So I’m discharged?” 

“You are.” 

“All right.” He turned quietly. Then, sud- 
denly, he swung around. His face was twisted 
with a snarl. “Let me tell you this, young feller. 
You come out here to make trouble. And you'll 
get it. Believe me, you'll get it. I just stepped 
out for a minute. No trains were due. And for 
that I’m fired. All right, bucko, I’m fired. 
We'll let it go at that. But take a tip. Watch 
your step, bucko!” and he slammed the door. 

Ralph chuckled. He could not help it. He 
thought how true his thought about the lions had 
been. 

“They need taming,” he said to himself. 
“Smoky Jack! What a name. Well, I sure got 
a royal welcome! Now let’s see.” 

He tossed his hat on the desk, and shoved the 
bag into the corner. It was imperative that he 
see just how much damage the dispatcher’s ab- 
sence had done. 
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It was now that Ralph’s training came into 
play. He knew the dispatcher’s duties from end 
to end. He glanced at the schedule on the wall, 
looked over the memoranda on the desk, and made 
several hurried calls to stations up and down the 
line. He released a freight sent in on a spur for 
apparently no reason but to delay matters, and 
then gave a clear track to an express thirty miles 
away. 

Thus a busy hour slipped by. 

“Everything is in fair order,” he said to him- 
self at last. “But I have an idea that my work 
is just beginning. I'l have to get a man on this 
job as soon as possible.” 

He took up the ’phone and called the station. 
The same agent whom he had spoken to before 
answered. 

“Hello!” Ralph said. ‘Fairbanks speaking. 
Say, I just fired the day dispatcher on this sec- 
tion. Is that the only one there is, or have you 
got a double shift?” 

“Double shift. The night man doesn’t come on 
till late. But let me tell you something. If you 
fired Marcosson, you'll never see the night shift. 
Those twe stick together like flies stick to mo- 
lases. If you fire one, you fire both.” 

“Good! That suits me,” Ralph remarked. 
(Montgomery was right—the night man never 
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put in an appearance.) “Listen! I want you to 
send a wire to Supervisor Hopkins, at Rockton. 
Ready? ‘Found it necessary to discharge regular 
dispatchers at Red Moose. Must have another as 
soon as possible. Would like Johnny, chief as- 
sistant at Rockton, if I could have him. Im- 
portant that we have a reliable man here. Signed 
Fairbanks.’ Got it?” 

He waited until the message was repeated. 
Then: 

“That’s it. Say, can you come down here for 
an hour or so? There are no trains due until the 
ten-fifteen. Lock up your office. Vve got to get 
settled—got to take my bag over to the boarding 
house, forget the name of it. All right?” 

He received a favorable reply, and clicked 
down the receiver. Then he arose and stretched. 

“Now, my fair-faced friends,” he said aloud, 
“we'll see if there’ll be any more ripping up of 
ties or putting grease on the rails! Our little 
show has started!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
SUSPICIONS 


Tue boarding house toward which Ralph 
directed his steps had been recommended to him 
as the best in Red Moose. He found it to be a 
small house, but well cared for, about half a mile 
from the station. Mrs. Blair, the widowed 
proprietor, did her best to make Ralph feel at 
home. He had not much time to spend in get- 
ting settled, however, as it was necessary that he 
return to the dispatcher’s office. Selwin Ruther- 
ford Montgomery, the ticket agent, was all right 
in an emergency, but Ralph did not feel that it was 
wise to leave him in the office too long. The 
young railroader hurried back as soon as he could 
politely interrupt Mrs. Blair’s ready flow of con- 
versation. 

Selwin Rutherford Montgomery was a fairly 
intelligent chap, and Ralph found that he handled 
the business of dispatching trains better than he 
had expected. 

“What happened to Sutton?” Montgomery 
asked, as Ralph opened the door. 
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“He left,” the young railroader answered 
shortly. 

Montgomery nodded. 

“He should have left long ago,” he declared 
sagely. “Not much good, that feller. Never did 
like him. Nor his friends, either.” 

“You mean Smoky Jack?” 

“Yes. Ever meet him?’ and Montgomery 
looked up in surprise. 

“T’ve had that pleasure. He was asleep here 
when I came in. Sutton was nowhere in sight. 
First I tried to fire that Smoky Jack—what’s his 
real name, by the way?” 

“Jack Nettleton.” 

“All right. Good thing to know. Anyhow, I 
told him he was through. I thought he was the 
dispatcher, you see. Then when Sutton re- 
turned I got the right man. Imagine leaving a 
man in charge who knows nothing about rail- 
roading !” 

“Oh, Nettleton knows railroading, all right. 
I'll say that for him. He used to be an engineer, 
then, later, a train dispatcher.” 

“On which road, do you know?” 

“Sure! The Yellowstone and Columbia.” 

“The Y. and C.! Well, what do you know 
about that! And he was—’ Ralph stopped and 
gave vent to a long whistle. 
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Montgomery glanced quickly. 

“Ts that significant?” he asked quietly. 

“Well, it—oh, I guess I’m just naturally sus- 
picious.” Ralph laughed nervously. “Anyway, 
he couldn’t have done much damage. He wasn’t 
here long enough.” 

“The ten-fifteen is due soon, you know, and it 
hit this division while Nettleton was here. Of 
course—” 

“The ten-fifteen?” Ralph repeated the words as 
though he sought some connection between them 
and a previous thought. ‘The ten-fifteen? You 
know I had originally intended to take that. I 
decided this morning to get here earlier, for 
reasons of my own. Now—” he picked up some 
papers from the desk, among them the “time 
table,’ which is a sheet about three feet square, 
giving information as to the exact time each train 
is to be at a certain station. “That train is 
number 128. It should have been at Princess 
at—” he ran his finger along a line—“at nine- 
eighteen. That’s the station on the edge of this 
new division. Just to make sure, I think I'll 
trace that.” He touched the telegraph key, and 
with his little finger threw out the switch, open- 
ing the circuit. Then he gave the code call for 
Princess—D F. The instrument clicked rapidly 
“D F- D F- D F- D F-” Suddenly the sounder 
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awoke. The agent at Princess had answered. 

“What-time-did-128-pass-your-station?” Ralph 
asked in clicking dots and dashes. 

After a short pause— 

“At 9:20,” came the reply. 

“That isn’t so bad,” Ralph declared, turning 
to Montgomery. “Let’s try the next station. 
That’s—let’s see—Hamilton. The first station 
in the new division.” 

Once more he touched the key, and “L D- L D- 
L, D,” the Hamilton code call was sent over the 
wires. Hamilton took longer to answer, and 
when it did Ralph asked the same question. The 
answer was “At 9:38.” 

“Losing time,’ the dispatcher remarked. 
“But not so much as I expected. Usually they’re 
later than that getting into this division. Now 
comes the crucial moment.’”’ He reached out his 
hand. “If all went well, 128 should have passed 
Hawley at nine-fifty-two at the latest. There’s a 
stretch of meadow between Hamilton and Hawley 
where it could make some time. It’s ten-twelve 
now. Counting the lost time, she ought to be in 
here at ten-twenty-two, seven minutes late. I'll 
try Hawley.” 

Again the cl-ick, cl-ick, click, click-click-click, 
sounded in the small office. This was two dashes, 
a dot, and three dots—the Morse code for G S— 
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the Hawley call. “G S- G S- G S- G S-” 
“Here it comes!” Montgomery cried excitedly. 
The signal from Hawley, “I—I,’ was repeated 

twice. This signified that the call had been heard 

and that the called station was ready for the mes- 
sage. 

“At-what-time-did-128-pass-Hawley?” Ralph 
clicked. 

He closed his key, and waited for the answer. 
Slowly it came: 

“128-has-not-passed-yet.”’ 

Ralph, his face white, swung around in his 
chair. 

“That’s impossible!” he whispered. “Twenty- 
two minutes? Something must have happened!’ 

Swiftly he reached for the key. 

“G S- G S- have-you-heard-anything-of-128?” 

The answer: 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing,” Ralph repeated. “Nothing—that 
fellow Smoky Jack—he was sitting here—at this 
instrument—he could have—” 

The sounder began to chatter wildly. Ralph, 
his heart in his throat, listened intently. 

“Message-coming-in-from-Hamilton. Wait. 
co." 

“Wait! I’ve got to wait!” Ralph almost 
shouted. Suppose—’” He did not finish. 
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The two men sat as though turned to stone, 
staring at the telegraph sounder. What would it 
tell them? The dispatcher at Hawley was listen- 
ing to the message from Hamilton. As soon as 
it was completed he would relay it to Red Moose, 
as there was, then, no direct wire between the 
two places. And in the meantime, wait! But for 
what ? 

“Hurry,” Ralph breathed, as though he could 
force the instrument to tick forth its secret. ‘I’ve 
got to know!” 

The minute hand of the large clock set in the 
wall moved slowly around. One minute, and still 
no news. Twominutes. Three— 

“Here it is!” Montgomery yelled. “Get it!” 

“A X- A X- A X-” the call for Red Moose. 

“T-I,” Ralph shot back. “Ready. Send the 
message.” 

“128-wrecked-on-meadows. Between-Hamil- 
ton-and-Hawley. Engineer-seriously-hurt. No- 
passengers-injured. Telegraph-for-wrecker. This- 
line-plugged. Can’t-get-through-to-headquarters.” 

“Wrecked !” 

The word echoed through the room. Mont- 
gomery put his hand to his head, as though he 
were dazed. Ralph sat staring at the instrument. 

“The train I was coming on wrecked! Mont- 
gomery, do you know what that means? They 
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tried to kill me! Thank goodness none of the 
passengers was hurt. Nettleton! This is his do- 
ing! I'll get him for this!” 

Then, as if a switch had turned in his brain, 
Ralph was once more the dispatcher. He touched 
the key and called headquarters. As soon as he 
received a reply he told of the wreck. He gave 
the meager details he had received, telling head- 
quarters to get through to Hamilton, as the line 
to Hawley was “plugged,” meaning the connec- 
tion was broken. When this was finished he 
sighed deeply, and though the morning was cool 
-he wiped the sweat from his forehead. 

“Montgomery,” he began, then, interrupting 
himself, he said petulently: “That’s an awfully 
long name. What do people call you?” 

Montgomery started. 

“Why, they usually call me Monty,” he an- 
swered, looking at Ralph queerly. Ralph saw the 
glance and correctly interpreted it. 

“This is a funny time to be talking about 
names,” he said in a low voice. “TI did it, I sup- 
pose, to get my mind for a moment off the wreck. 
If I had gotten here a little sooner the train might 
have come through all right.” 

“Look here!” Monty said harshly. “Don’t you 
go to blaming yourself. You couldn’t have 
stopped that no how. It isn’t your fault at all. 
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It’s just—well, Red Moose, I guess. That ex- 
plains a lot.” 

“And leaves a lot unexplained,” Ralph mut- 
tered. “TI can’t get’ over the feeling that I was 
the cause of that wreck. I mean it happened be- 
cause they thought I was on the train. That’s 
going pretty far—pretty far! Listen! Where 
does Smoky Jack hang out?” 

“No special place. I’ve seen him around here 
every once in a while. How do you think the 
wreck happened ?” 

“T believe Nettleton, while he was sitting here, 
sent some false message and switched the train. 
He could have done it easily enough. Do you 
think Sutton, the other dispatcher, was in with 
him?” 

Montgomery shrugged his shoulders. 

“T wouldn’t put it past him. He’s a bad actor. 
I’ve caught him drunk twice while he was sup- 
posed to be on the job. He should never have 
been a train dispatcher. But that’s the way they 
do things at headquarters.” 

“No, I don’t agree with you,” Ralph said 
slowly. “The G. M. is a hard-working man. He 
doesn’t let things slide. He'll feel pretty bad 
when he hears of this—as I suppose he has, by 
now. Well, there’s nothing we can do. I’m 
booked to stay here for the rest of the day, I guess. 
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Could you relieve me for a while along about 
noon so I can grab a bite to eat? If Johnny 
comes to-day, we won’t be so rushed.” 

“Sure, sure! I know this game backwards. 
Tl look in around one. I'll get my own dinner 
first. Johnny is the man you telegraphed for?” 

“Yes. And Mr. Hopkins should arrive to- 
morrow or the next day. Until then, w’ve got to 
stick pretty close to the ship. There’ll be no more 
wrecks if I have to sleep in this office!” 

Later, when the afternoon sun poured through 
the window and Ralph had long since finished his 
lunch, he almost made good his threat. He had 
been up since five o’clock, and was very tired. His 
head nodded, and nearly touched the instrument. 
At that moment the door opened and a man 
stepped into the office. 

Ralph jerked awake. He saw John Glidden 
grinning at him. 

“Been here all day?’ Glidden asked. 

“Yes. But how did you get here?” 

“When your message came through I thought 
I'd better be right on this job myself for a while. 
We'll get you another man later.” 

“Don’t know but what you're right, Mr. Glid- 
den. There’s work to be done up here.” 

“So it would seem.”’ 

“How did the wreck happen, Mr. Glidden? 
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Did you hear? How did you get down so soon? 
There isn’t any train.” 

“Hand car,’ Glidden answered. “Got your 
message from Hopkins, and started right away. 
The wreck held things up, as you probably 
know.” 

“Don’t I know it!’ Ralph exclaimed. “I 
haven’t had a minute’s rest since ten o'clock.” 

“You look it,’ Glidden said, glancing at him 
closely. “Your eyes are bloodshot. Well, Pll 
take it now. Get some rest. I'll stay here most 
of the night, You can relieve me around one or 
two in the morning.” 

Too fatigued to reply, Ralph staggered toward 
the door. As he went out, Glidden muttered to 
himself : 

“He’s got a job on his hands, Ralph has! 
Well, Pl help him all I can. I haven’t forgotten 
how to shoot, either,” and he bent over the report 
sheet. 


CHAPTER IX 
SMOKY JACK 


Joun GLIDDEN’s arrival at Red Moose was es- 
pecially fortunate, as it allowed Ralph to pursue 
his own investigations. When he went to his 
room, after Glidden had relieved him, he threw 
himself on the bed and in two minutes was in a 
sound sleep, fatigued mentally and physically. 
He had been at the desk for eight or nine hours, 
working constantly, trying to clear the tracks to 
Hamilton, Eight hours of this sort of thing is 
equivalent to fifteen hours of other labor. The 
eye strain is terrific, and men have been known 
to arise from a dispatcher’s desk, after a siege 
such as this, and fall to the floor in a stupor. 
On them rests the responsibility of hundreds of 
lives, and they dare not relax the strain for one 
moment, 

Ralph awoke to a darkened room. He reached 
for the wall switch and then looked at his watch. 
It was eleven o'clock. 


He felt extremely seedy and unrefreshed, but 
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after a bath he began to take an interest in things 
and think of food. He suddenly discovered that 
he was ravenously hungry. 

“Wonder if I could find something to eat down- 
stairs,’ he mused. “I'll try it, anyhow. The 
landlady looked like a good sport. Maybe she 
won't mind my foraging about.” 

He left his room and made for the parlor down- 
stairs, with some idea of obtaining permission, if 
the landlady was in sight, or, if not, to proceed 
cautiously. At the bottom of the stairs a soft 
voice halted him. 

“So you’re awake,”’ the voice said. Then Ralph 
saw that it was the lady of the house. 

“Yes, I’m afraid I missed supper,” he an- 
swered, witha laugh. “I was just thinking—” 

“T know! You’re hungry. Well, come right 
in. I’ve saved your supper hot for you, and if 
you just sit right down I’ll have Liza bring it in 
to you.” 

Ralph made a rapid meal while listening to the 
landlady talk, gathering thereby some interesting 
and important information, and then left the 
boarding house. 

At the dispatcher’s office he found John Glid- 
den bending over the train sheet beneath a sickly 
yellow light. As Ralph entered, Glidden looked 
up quickly. 
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“Any news?” he asked eagerly. “Hear any 
more about the wreck?” 

Ralph shook his head. 

“Not directly about the wreck, Mr. Glidden,” 
he answered slowly. “But I heard that our friend 
Smoky Jack will be at a certain place to-night. 
I'd like to meet him again.” 

“Well, go ahead,” Glidden said. “TI can hang 
on here until twelve or one. There isn’t a train 
through between eleven-thirty and three-fifteen. 
I’ll snatch a few winks then. Where are you go- 
ing to find this Smoky Jack?” 

“At some dance hall a few miles up the road.” 

“A dance hall! Who told you about that?” 

“Mrs. Blair, my landlady. By the way, you’d 
better stay at her house. She has a number of 
vacant rooms, and the food is fine. You came 
down in such a hurry you probably didn’t make 
arrangements for yourself, but we can easily fix 
that up. Are you sure you’re not too tired to 
stay here a while longer?” 

“Not a bit of it. You go ahead. What’s in the 
package ?” 

“Eats. ll leave it here with you. If you get 
hungry, go to it. Well, so long for a while. I’m 
going to try to break in on Zeph Dallas’ job.” 

“You mean—” 

“A little detective work. I want to find out 
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just what Nettleton knows of that wreck. So 
long.” 

“Be careful, Ralph. Don’t you think you’d 
better take a gun along?” 

Ralph laughed, and shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t as bad as all that. There’ll be no 
shooting. Well, see you later.” 

As Ralph walked from the room he was con- 
scious of a feeling that he was going into a No 
Man’s Land of strange dangers. The reports 
that had come to him while he was back in Rock- 
ton had not been exaggerated, as the events of 
the day had shown. If, as Ralph more than sus- 
pected, Nettleton had caused the wreck, it meant 
that either Smoky Jack had a grievance against 
the Great Northern and had used this method of 
effecting his revenge or that he was in the em- 
ploy of the Y. and C., and this last Ralph was 
loath to believe. It seemed hardly possible that 
a rival railroad would go to such lengths to at- 
tain their ends. 

“Of course,’ Ralph thought, as he walked 
through the darkness, “it might be a combination 
of both. If the Y. and C. have hired some men 
like Nettleton to make trouble for us, intending 
only that they delay our service, Nettleton might 
have killed two birds with one stone. Certainly 
the Y. and C. would never accept responsibility 
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for a train wreck, with the possibility of killing 
human beings. Didn’t Mrs. Blair say Nettleton 
was once in the employ of the Great Northern 
and that he was fired, or did I dream that? If 
it’s true, that’s one explanation. I'll have to look 
into that. Now, I wonder just where this dance 
hall is?” 

There was a hint of rain in the air, and a cold 
wind had sprung up. Ralph hastened his steps. 
He was walking along a lonely road bordered on 
either side by tall grasses. Hardly admitting to 
himself a feeling of uneasiness that crept over 
him, he nevertheless kept to the middle of the 
highway. The sound of an auto approaching 
made him turn, and he waited until the car neared 
him. It slowed down, and Ralph took his hands 
from his pockets. The only occupant was a young 
man of about Ralph’s age, who leaned out and 
asked good-naturedly : 

“Want a lift?” 

“Thanks, glad to,” Ralph answered, and 
climbed into the small roadster. He took a quick 
glance at his companion, and settled back. There 
was no harm in that grinning countenance, even 
as much of it as he could see in that velvet black- 
ness of the night. 

“Where you bound for?” the driver inquired. 

“T’m not exactly sure,” Ralph replied, with a 
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smile. “There is a dance hall around here some- 
place—” 

“The Pines!) That’s where I’m headed. Great 
place! I go almost every night. Nothin’ else to 
do in this neck of the woods. Where you from?” 

“Rockton.” 

“With the railroad?” 

“Why, yes,” Ralph anew in surprise. 
“How did you know?” 

“Guessed,” the youth chuckled. “I’m a great 
little guesser. Ever hear the one about the fel- 
low who asked a boy where Sixteenth Street was? 
He said ‘Hey, Billy, where’s Sixteenth Street?’ 
The boy said ‘How’d you know my name was 
Billy?’ ‘Guessed it,’ the fellow said. ‘You're a 
good guesser?’ ‘Yep, I’m a fine guesser.’ “Then 
guess where Sixteenth Street is.’ Haw, haw! 
Ain’t that a pip?” 

“Tt is,’ Ralph answered, with a chuckle. He 
felt himself warming to this friendly soul. For 
a while the axiom “In the desert no man meets a 
friend” had appeared especially true in his case. 
This was his desert. Yet, here was a friend. A 
sense of increased security stole over him. 

“What sort of a place is The Pines?” Ralph 
inquired. 

“The berries! Big floor an’ good music. You 
ain’t never been there, hey? Oh, that’s right, you 
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just came from Rockton. What might be your 
name?” 

“Ralph Fairbanks,’ was the answer. Ralph 
smiled at the queer mixture of city and country 
dialect his companion used. ‘“What’s yours? 
Where do you’come from?” 

“Originally from New York, though you’d 
never know it now. I’ve been here nigh on to 
eleven years. Came here when I was sixteen. 
Like it fine. Say, I know you!” He turned and 
regarded Ralph. “I’ve been tryin’ to figure out, 
all the way along, where I’d seen you before. 
Weren’t you the guy that got those mail pouches 
back, the time they were stolen from the rail- 
road?” 

“Yes,” Ralph answered, slightly puzzled. “But 
how—” 

“Me, I was in that fight!’ his companion said 
excitedly. “I always wanted to meet you, an’ I 
got a pal that wants to meet you, too! He’s the 
bouncer of this here dance hall. Well, well! I 
thought you looked familiar!” 

“Glad to be among friends,’ Ralph said, with 
a laugh. “And what’s your name?” 

“Solar Jenkins.” 

“Solar Jenkins!’ The words were jolted from 
Ralph as the car struck an especially large bump. 

“Yep, funny name, ain’t it? You see, I was 
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born during an eclipse, an’ dad was all for callin’ 
me Eclipse, but Ma stepped in an’ said that 
sounded too much like a bakin’ powder or some- 
thin’. So they compromised, an’ named me 
Solar. Most people call me Sol for short, so it 
ain’t so bad. You can do the same, if you’ve a 
mind to. Well, we’re almost there.” 

The car rounded a turn, and in the distance 
Ralph saw the lights of the dance hall. They 
were still too far away to make out the outlines 
of the place, but Ralph got the impression of a 
low building, set in a clearing with pine trees on 
either side. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. 

“Say, Sol,” he asked, ‘do you know any one by 
the name of Nettleton?” 

“Jack Nettleton ?’’ was the sharp reply. 

“Yes.” 

“Yep, I know him.” Then a long silence. 
“Friend of yours?” 

“No, he certainly is not!’ Ralph declared forci- 
bly. “Just the opposite. I have a reason for 
wanting to meet him.” 

“Oh, I see,” and Sol relaxed. “I didn’t take 
you at first. Couldn’t figure you bein’ friends 
with a critter like Smoky Jack—that’s what they 
call him. Did he do you dirt?” 

“Did he do—oh, I see what you mean. Yes, 
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in a manner of speaking. Anyway, I’d like to 
find him.” 

“It won’t be hard,” Sol said shortly. “He'll be 
there all right. Know him when you see him?” 

“I believe so. If not, you can point him out. 
What do you think of him?” 

“Not much. Neither does any one else in these 
parts except a few of his pals. They’re a bad 
bunch. One of ’em is a dispatcher down at Red 
Moose. How he got the job I can’t see, because 
usually the Great Northern is pretty careful who 
they hire. He’s one bad egg.” 

“He was a dispatcher,” Ralph corrected, ac- 
centing the second word. “No more. He’s been 
let out. Will he be here too?” 

“Might be. I doubt it, though. He never plays 
around like Smoky Jack. Nettleton is supposed 
to be the sheik of Red Moose.” 

“So I heard. He is rather good-looking, I no- 
ticed.” 

“Well, you’re no slouch yourself as far as that 
goes,” Sol said frankly. “TI can’t see much in the 
dark, but I bet you got Nettleton stopped.” 

“Save it,’ Ralph laughed. “If Nettleton is a 
fighter, I’ll probably look like ’Frisco after the 
earthquake.” 

“So you aim to mix things with him?” Sol 
asked curiously. 
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“Can't tell what might happen, Sol,” Ralph an- 
swered. “TI just want to be prepared. Is this 
tae 

“This is it.” 

Sol brought the car to a stop at the side of a 
barnlike structure. The strains of music floated 
out into the night air and the windows were ablaze 
with light. Now and then the shrill treble of a 
girl’s laugh would ring clear above the other noise. 

“Seem to be havin’ a good time,” Sol com- 
mented, as he got to the ground. “Come on, let’s 
go in.” 


CHAPTER <x 
AT THE PINES 


Never had it been Ralph Fairbank’s habit to 
seek trouble. He was naturally quiet and kindly, 
preferring to gain his ends by persuasion rather 
than by force. He was both good-natured and 
courteous, and would often go out of his way to 
avoid a quarrel. 

Thus, when Ralph entered the door of The 
Pines, he looked about him quietly. Sol touched 
his arm, and motioned him to one side. 

“Let’s have your hat,” he suggested. “I'll take 
it to the check room. Oh, we got everything 
here.” Then, when he had returned he added: 
“Any girls you want to meet? I know most of 
’em.”’ 

“Not just now,” Ralph replied. His eyes were 
roving over the dancers, marking the faces. As 
yet he had not seen Nettleton. 

“Lookin? for Smoky Jack?” Sol inquired. 
“He ain’t here yet. He generally shows up about 
ten. Sure you don’t want to dance?” 
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“No, you go ahead,” Ralph said. “I'll watch 
for a while. Nice place you have here.” 

Sol swung out and “cut in” on a tall girl with 
red hair. Ralph heard her ringing laugh as Sol 
whispered in her ear, then she turned and stared 
boldly at him. 

“That’s my card of introduction, I suppose,” 
Ralph said to himself, smiling slightly. “Wonder 
who he told her I was?” 

He edged behind a post, so that he could watch 
without being watched. This was because of a 
certain shyness which Ralph himself did not 
know he possessed. He was by far the best- 
looking man there, and the glances he received 
made him rather uneasy. 

There was a commotion near the door, and 
Ralph turned quickly. A voice, loud in anger, 
came to his ears. 

“Where do you guys get that stuff? Think you 
own this joint? If I want to come in, I’m com- 
min’ in, an’ nobody’s goin’ to stop me. You don’t 
run this place. There ain’t no admission, an’ if 
I want to come in and order a ginger ale, that’s 
my business. Out o’ my way!” 

There was a scuffle, and a figure catapulted into 
the room. His hair was mussed and his clothes 
looked as though they had been slept in. His eyes 
were reddened from drink. 
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“Nettleton!” Ralph muttered. He moved for- 
ward, then, thinking better of it, slid behind a 
post. 

Smoky Jack stood alone on the floor, swaying 
uncertainly. The dancers, with one accord, 
stopped and stared at him. The music trembled 
to a wailing halt. 

A tall, well built chap who had been leaning 
against a wall stepped forward, Jack, seeing him 
coming, grinned widely. 

“Hello, Mike! Can you imagine them tryin’ 
to keep me out o’ this joint? Just because I had 
a few snifters. I’m not drunk—not drunk,” and 
he staggered back. 

“Take it easy, Jack,’’ Mike Persell said quietly. 
“What’s the use of raising a row?” 

Nettleton scowled fiercely. 

“Tt ain’t me that’s raisin’ the row,” he declared 
savagely. “It’s these here doormen of yours. I 
could eat ’em both at one meal, an’ you know it. 
Besides, I got friends with me. Hey, gang, come 
on in!’ he raised his voice to a shout. 

“Wait, Jack!” Mike spoke sharply. “You 
know we don’t want no rough stuff. You'd bet- 
ter go home an’ go to bed.” 

“Bed!” Smoky Jack laughed shortly. “Me, go 
to bed! Maybe you think I need a nurse, hey? 
Come on in, you guys!” he yelled again. 
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Ralph saw Mike shift his huge shoulders. He 
felt that if trouble arose, here was a man who 
could take care of himself. Ralph, without know- 
ing why, liked the huge fellow. 

At the same time Sol released his hold on the 
girl’s arm and came to Mike’s side. Ralph no- 
ticed for the first time how long Sol’s arms were. 

“That’s a good couple,” the trainman decided. 
“With their backs to the wall they could last a 
long time.” 

By this time Smoky Jack’s gang had heard his 
summons and poured through the door. There 
were five of them, evidently miners and all husky 
fellows, fully as large as Nettleton. 

“What's the matter, Jack?’ one of them 
asked. 

“Nothin’, yet,” was the surly answer. “But 
there will be if these guys pick on me any more. 
Get back in your corner, Mike, and tell those 
cheap musicians of yours to go right on playin’. 
Wait till you get a littler guy before you try to 
bounce him.” 

“T don’t go after little guys,” Mike replied 
quickly. “Nettleton, you heard what I said. Get 
out!” 

“What! Me get out? Don’t be foolish. It'd 
take an army to put me out, an’ a big army at that. 
Come on, boys, we’ll dance.” 
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He seized a girl around the waist, and swung 
out on the floor. The girl, young, and as Ralph 
half suspected, a stranger to this environment, was 
too frightened to resist. She caught her breath 
sharply, and grew intensely pale. 

Ralph, with clenched fists, stepped forward. 
At that moment Nettleton turned and saw him. 

He released the girl as suddenly as he had 
grabbed her, and faced the young dispatcher, a 
mocking smile on his lips. 

“Well, if it ain’t Mr. Great Northern himself!” 
he jeered. ‘‘How’s the train business, my little 
man? Any wrecks lately?” 

“One too many, Nettleton,’ Ralph answered 
tensely. “I’ve got something I want to say to 
you.” 

“Oh, you have, hey? Well, think of that! 
Gonna fire me again? Because if you are, I want 
a week’s notice. How about it?” 

“Just how long were you in that dispatcher’s 
office, Nettleton?” Ralph asked, stepping closer. 
His voice was low, but it carried to every corner 
of the room. 

“Well, now, it might have been hours an’ it 
might have been days. I didn’t have my wrist 
watch on, so I can’t say for sure.” 

“Did you relay any messages while you were 
there?” 
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“Who, me? Why, certain! I sent my love toa 
dame in Chi.” 

“Nettleton,” Ralph said slowly, “I believe you 
are responsible for that wreck that happened near 
Hamilton.” 

Smoky Jack started, and flushed. Then he re- 
covered himself and broke into a loud laugh. 

“Did you hear that, gang?” he shouted. “He’s 
accusing me of wreckin’ a train! Can you im- 
agine that? Me!" Why, you hunk of cheese—” 
He stepped toward Ralph, and seized him by the 
lapels of his coat thrust his face forward. “T’ll 
eat you for that! An’ without, salt, too! Are 
you goin’ to take it back?” 

For reply Ralph brought his hand down hard 
on Nettleton’s arm, tearing his grip loose. 

Nettleton, pale with rage, swung wildly. Had 
the blow struck Ralph it would undoubtedly have 
knocked him unconscious. But at the moment 
Smoky Jack swung, Ralph ducked and shot out 
a straight left. It caught Nettleton full on the 
nose, 
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As Nettleton fell backward, his hand reached 
toward his pockets. Mike, who had been stand- 
ing with bent shoulders, like a lion before a spring, 
leaped forward. He seized Nettleton by the 
throat, his other hand grasping Nettleton’s wrist. 

“None of that,” he ordered. ‘Sol, watch the 
others !’’ 

Like a pile of leaves swept before a gale, the 
dancers melted into the corners of the room, leav- 
ing in the center the struggling men. Two of 
Smoky Jack’s friends leaped to his assistance. 
Sol, with a cry that seemed to Ralph a great deal 
like a laugh, plunged into the fray. 

“Plug ‘em, you guys!” Nettleton gasped. 
“Don’t let ’em—” 

Ralph saw the gleam of light on metal, and 
flung himself upon the man. The gun was never 
drawn. The fellow went down with a right to 
the jaw. 

Ralph turned swiftly, and saw Sol engaged in 
a savage combat with two others. As he flailed 
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his arms about, Ralph could hear him shouting: 

“Did you ever hear the one about the—” bang, 
crash—“the reason why Santa Claus hasn’t any 
—” sock—“any children? It’s because—’ oof— 
“there ain’t no—” biff— “Santa Claus! Look 
out for the drum!” 

It would have been more correct to say look out 
from the drum, for at that moment the miner was 
doubled up inside that huge object. Sol, with a 
yell of joy, devoted his attention to his remaining 
antagonist. 

Ralph had a quick vision of one of Nettleton’s 
friends leaping upon Mike’s back, while Mike was 
still fighting with Smoky Jack. Ralph hurtled 
forward and seized this fellow around the waist, 
pulling him off the struggling bouncer. 

“Toss him in the piano!” Sol shouted. “Yay, 
boy! ain’t this fun? If he pulls a weepon, kick 
him in the shins!” 

The man did, indeed, try to pull a “weepon,”’ 
but Ralph caught him with an uppercut which first 
straightened him up, then dropped him to the floor 
in a crumpled heap. 

The other two miners, who had come with Net- 
tleton, gazed dubiously at their friends lying un- 
conscious. They had no stomach for this sort of 
fighting. It was more to their liking to shoot 
from ambush. 
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Sol was trading blows with a noisy vigor. He 
could be heard all over the room, yelling: 

“There was a Scotchman who—wow! Got 
you that time !—said he couldn’t understand those 
W and R signs on the railroads. He said he— 
oh, no! Not to-day, buddy!—he said he could 
see how W stood for ‘ring’ but he couldn't see 
how—right on the nose !—he couldn’t see how R 
stood for ‘whistle.’ Now you can take a rest, 
bozo!” 

Whether the man understood the joke or not is 
a question, for he went down under a terrific left. 
It is safe to say he didn’t remember it the next 
morning. | 

Free for the moment, Sol swung about to see 
how the others were faring. Mike and Nettleton 
were still going strong, Smoky Jack endeavoring 
to bring his gun into play. Ralph disposed of his 
man, and rushed to Mike’s assistance. 

“T got his right hand,” Ralph gasped. “Grab 
his left!” 

The dance hall “bouncer,” so called, obeyed the 
suggestion with lightning-like swiftness. In a 
moment Smoky Jack was helpless. 

“All right—all right—” he panted. “You win. 
I’m licked!” 

His breath was coming in great sobs. For a 
while, buoyed up by the amount of liquor he had 
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consumed, he had fought like a wild man. Now, 
however, weakened by his efforts, he collapsed 
like a punctured balloon. 

“No more?” Sol asked in a disappointed tone, 
gazing about him. “Jiminy, the fun just started! 
I just get going strong when the show’s over!” 

Ralph looked at him, and could not help grin- 
ning. Sol’s coat was ripped from his back, and 
his red suspenders were showing plainly, curving 
over his large shoulders. His hair, slicked back 
so carefully just a short time ago, was in wild 
disorder. His green tie was under his left ear. 
Altogether he was happily disheveled. 

Now that the fight was over, the crowd returned 
to stare and ask questions. Those on the floor 
began to sit up and gaze about them stupidly. 
One of them staggered to his feet, gave one glance 
at Nettleton, and without a word plunged out of 
the door. 

Mike, who was practically supporting Smoky 
Jack, took the opportunity to disarm him. At a 
motion of his hand Ralph and Sol did the same 
to the others. The guns they tossed into a cor- 
ner. 

“T reckon,” said Sol, taking a deep breath, 
“that it’s all over.” 

“All but one thing,” Mike corrected. He faced 
Nettleton toward the door. He raised his foot. 
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The darkness beyond was split by a flying figure, 
there was a yell of pain, and Mike dusted off his 
hands. 

“Mind if I throw the rest of em out?” Sol 
asked wistfully. 

Mike grinned, and nodded. Nettleton’s com- 
panions followed, one might say in his very foot- 
steps—or footprints. 

“T’m sorry,” Sol declared, “that I busted the 
drum.” 

There was a roar of laughter. Ralph laid a 
hand on Sol’s arm. 

“T’m not going to thank you or Mike,” he said 
quietly. “I suppose you know you risked get- 
ting shot to help me. There’s more to this story 
than you’ve heard. If I could talk to you alone 
for a moment—” 

“Tn here,” Mike said, motioning toward a side 
door. “Go ahead, boys,” he called back over his 
shoulder. “On with the dance—if you can play 
without the drum. Nettleton and his gang won’t 
bother us any more to-night.” 

With a shout of laughter the musicians struck 
upatune. Mike, followed by Ralph and Sol, dis- 
appeared into the side room. Not until then did 
Sol make any attempt to arrange his attire. 

“You see,” Ralph said, after a moment, “I’ve 
had a run-in with Nettleton before. I found him 
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in the dispatcher’s office. I’m with the Great 
Northern, you know.” He looked quickly at his 
companions, not knowing how they would take 
this statement. 

Sol, his face alight with eagerness, seized 
Mike’s arm. 

“Say, do you know who this is?” he asked ex- 
citedly. “This is the guy who recovered those 
mail pouches! Remember, Mike? Fairbanks! 
You always said you wanted to meet him, an’ 
here he is!” 

Mike Persell looked closely at Raiph. Then a 
broad grin came to his face. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!’ he said slowly. 
“Shake, pard!” He clasped Ralph’s hand in a 
firm grip. “An’ let me tell you—you can have 
anything I got while you’re in Red Moose! 
Well, well!” 

“T might need a little help, at that,” Ralph said, 
witha grin. “This place certainly isn’t any picnic 
ground!” 

Mike nodded sympathetically. 

“T know,” he answered. “You railroaders are 
having a tough time down here. They’re giving 
you a rough deal. I want you to know that 
neither Sol nor me have anything to do with that. 
We mind our own business. But I sure hate to 
see any one get a dirty deal.”’ 
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“Thanks,” Ralph said gratefully. “Now I 
know where I stand. I couldn’t be sure just who 
were our friends. There’s a certain element—” 

“Nettleton, and his gang,” Sol interrupted. 
“We know all about that. They try their best to 
do whatever damage they can to the Great North- 
ern. Why, I don’t know, but they don’t make 
any secret about doing it. Did I hear you say 
something about that wreck at Hamilton?” 

“Yes. I believe Smoky Jack was responsible 
for it,’ Ralph said seriously. “That’s why I 
came here to-night. Of course I can’t prove any- 
thing, but I’m convinced that I’m right.” 

“You mean to say that Nettleton really went so 
far as to wreck a train?” Mike inquired incredu- 
lously. “Say, that’s pretty bad!” 

“Tt is bad. Not only that, but we got reports 
in Rockton that some of our detectives had had a 
gun fight with some miners. I’m sure now that 
Smoky Jack and his bunch were the ones impli- 
cated. I’m telling you this,” Ralph said impul- 
sively, “because I feel that I can trust you. I’m 
new here, but I feel that I’ve made two friends. 
Am I right?” 

“You bet your life you're right, buddy!’ Sol 
said warmly. “Any one who can fight like you is 
a friend of mine!’ 

Ralph looked at him, and nodded. 
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“T'll need all the friends I’ve got,” he went on. 
“We haven’t heard the last of Smoky Jack, not by 
a long shot. Say, just how much do you know 
about him?” 

“T know he was a railroad man, once,’ the 
dance hall man replied. ‘He does nothing but 
hang around now. How he earns his living I 
don’t know, but I have a strong hunch.” 

“Was he ever with the Great Northern?” Ralph 
asked. 

“No, I don’t think so. He used to be with the 
Yellowstone and Columbia. He—wait a minute! 
He was with the Great Northern, at that! I re- 
member now. They kicked him out—for being 
drunk, I suppose—and he got a job with the Y. 
and. Yep, that’s it.”’ 

“T thought so,” Ralph said, more to himself 
than to his friends. “That’s the reason for it. 
Yes, boys, I'll bet anything that he wrecked that 
train! I was supposed to be on it, but instead 
took an earlier one. Played a hunch. Lucky I 
did, too.” 

Sol hoisted his suspenders and scratched his 
chin thoughtfully. 

“T reckon,” he said deliberately, “that we got a 
gang of cutthroats in our midst.” 

“First time you knew that?” Mike demanded. 
“T could have told you that long ago. That Net- 
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tleton bunch should be driven out of this country. 
And I’m willing to help drive ’em out, too.” 

“You are?” Ralph exclaimed, his eyes shining. 
“Then let’s go! I believe that most of our trou- 
ble, if not all, is caused by them. You see, the Y. 
and C.—” He stopped. That suspicion had not 
yet grown into fact. “That road has a grudge 
against the Great Northern,” he amended his sen- 
tence. “They'd like nothing better than to see us 
leave Red Moose. I’ve been sent down here to 
try to straighten things out. From the way I’ve 
started, it isn’t going to be any cinch. Either of 
you know much about railroading?” 

Both shook their heads. 

“Only what we heard from living near one,” 
Mike said. “It’s a trade I’d like to get into, 
though. I’m not so crazy to stay on here as 
bouncer of this dance hall.” 

“You would like a job?” Ralph asked. 

“You bet I would!” 

“Then you’ve got it! I need every man I can 
get. How about you, Sol?” 

“Well, I'd sure like to, but I can’t. I’ve got 
other things to look after. But I'll help you all 
Ican. You got a good man when you got Mike 
Persell,”’ and he nodded toward the dance hall 
bouncer. ‘He'll stick by you. An’ he ain’t afraid 
of a fight.” 
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“So I’ve noticed,” Ralph said, grinning. “I 
didn’t see you sitting in the corner crying, either.” 

“Td rather fight than eat,’ Sol confessed 
frankly. “My father was light-weight champion 
of New York State.” 

“Then I can understand you better,” Ralph 
laughed. ‘‘Well, Mike, then it’s settled?” 

“Tt’s settled,” Mike replied. “I’m with you!” 

“We two! Let ’em start anything now!” 

“Hey, don’t I get in on that?” Sol asked re- 
proachfully. “Just because I don’t want a job 
don’t mean that I stay out in the cold when there’s 
fightin’ goin’ on, does it?” 

“All right, Sol—the three of us, then! Let’s 
shake on it!” 

They clasped hands. Little did they know what 
strange adventures this triumvirate was to un- 
dergo in their efforts to clean the country of Net- 
tleton and his gang. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE MIDNIGHT LIMITED 


Wuen Ralph reached the dispatcher’s office, 
about eleven o’clock that same night, John Glid- 
den stared at him in surprise. Ralph’s clothing 
was in disorder and he had a cut on the side of 
his face. 

“What happened to you?” Glidden asked, get- 
ting to his feet. 

Ralph laughed. 

“A little argument,” he said easily. “A certain 
person by the name of Smoky Jack tried to dis- 
courage me.” 

“Discourage you—oh, I see. Come on, Ralph, 
let’s have the story.” 

“First, anything new here?” 

“Not a thing. No excitement.” 

“All right, then.” And Ralph related the events 
of the night. When he had finished John Glidden 
gave a long whistle. 

“So they tried to use their guns!’ he murmured 
softly. “Bob Adair was right. They’ll stop at 
nothing. Say, Ralph, maybe I’d better stay here 
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with you the rest of the night. No use taking 
chances. J—” 

“No, you go and get some rest,” Ralph urged. 
“Tf you could see how Nettleton and the others 
look, you wouldn’t be afraid of their starting any- 
thing else to-night. Sol and Mike, the men I told 
you about, did a very thorough job. No, you’d 
better beat it. Know where the place is?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Go straight out the main road until you come 
to a small bridge. Then keep on until you see a 
white house on the right hand side of the road. 
That’s it. Ring the bell, and tell Mrs. Blair that 
you're the man I spoke to her about. She'll fix 
you up. So long.” 

Ralph watched the tired figure of John Glid- 
den pass through the doorway. He thought how 
fortunate he was that Glidden was free to come. 

“Tt’s going to be a long, tough night,” he 
mused, as he relaxed into the chair. ‘Well, I’m 
not alone, at any rate! I have a few friends down 
here!” 

True to Ralph’s prediction, nothing of note oc- 
curred during the remainder of the night. There 
were few trains to come through, and these 
showed up on time. When morning came Ralph 
breathed a sigh of relief. 


“Another night gone,’’ he muttered. “Mr. 
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Hopkins ought to be down either to-day or to- 
morrow. I hope it’s to-day. Wonder if there’s 
any chance of Cherry coming with him? No— 
certainly not! What am I thinking of? Cherry 
down here! Something might happen to her!” 

He brushed back his hair and arose. The 
morning sun was just peeping over the hills. 
Raising his eyes, Ralph glanced at the clock set 
in the wall. 

“Five-thirty,” he said aloud. “I don’t believe 
Mr. Glidden will show up before eight o’clock. 
He looked pretty tired when he left here last 
night.” 

Ralph, himself, was feeling the effects of the 
long night, but he fought them off stubbornly. 
Traffic was growing heavier now, and he concen- 
trated intently on the business at hand. Almost 
before he knew it seven o’clock came. At seven- 
thirty Glidden arrived, looking refreshed and 
eager for work. His deep blue eyes were shining 
with a frosty brilliance, and Ralph, looking at him, 
smiled. 

“This is adding years to my life,” the veteran 
train dispatcher declared as he took Ralph’s place. 
“I was stagnating. Things had been running too 
smoothly. A little excitement now and then— 
boy, it’s great, I tell you!” 

“You'll get your fill of that,” Ralph said with 
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a grin. “And that’s the first time I ever heard 
any one say that a gang of gunmen added years 
to his life. Usually they try to cut ’em short. 
Well, Pll get my breakfast, if you don’t mind. 
There’s plenty of work to be done, so I'll just 
steal a short nap and get down again as soon as 
possible. Maybe Mr. Hopkins will show up to- 
day.” 

“T doubt it. He'll probably come to-morrow. 
The G. M. and President Grant should have a lot 
to say to him, from all indications. You know 
the president has got his eye closer to this division 
than most people realize. It’s his pet project. If 
it should fail, the old boy would take it pretty 
hard.” 

“T know,” and Ralph nodded. “That’s why I 
want to make a success of this thing. Those 
higher up took a big chance when they sent me 
here, instead of some older man. I want to 
justify that faith. See you later.” 

Ralph had certainly meant to keep his word 
and return to the office in a few hours’ time, but 
fatigued nature took her toll, and it was ‘five in 
the afternoon before he awakened from his sleep. 
He was fully dressed, except for his coat, having 
thrown himself down on the bed with the inten- 
tion of simply taking a nap. Now he started to 
his feet, and looked at his watch. 
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“What will Mr. Glidden be thinking?” he mut- 
tered, as he made a quick toilet. “Five o’clock! 
And I said I’d be back in a few hours.” 

Without waiting to eat, he hurried toward the 
railroad. To his great satisfaction he found 
everything much as he left it, with John by no 
means low in spirits. 

“Don’t say a word,” Glidden grinned, as Ralph 
started to apologize. “I expected that. You 
were all in when you left here. Did you have 
anything to eat after you got up?” 

“Well, I—” 

“That’s the answer. You haven’t. Step on it 
now, and get your supper. I finished what was 
left of that meal you brought with you last night. 
When you come back I'll tell you all that’s hap- 
pened.” 

By six o’clock Ralph was once more in his place 
in the dispatcher’s office with John Glidden re- 
lating to him the events of the day—which trains 
were late, certain messages, and other details. 
As far as Ralph could see, everything was going 
satisfactorily. 

“Looks like the calm before the storm,” he de- 
clared, as he gazed out of the window. “And 
speaking of storms, we’re due for one. It’s been 
holding off long enough.” 

John Glidden nodded in agreement. 
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“Bad looking clouds there in the west,” he said. 
“A night storm, or rather an evening storm, is 
the worst kind. In these mountains they’re pretty 
fierce. Well, we need it. The country is quite 
dry.” 

“So nothing important happened during the 
day?” 

“Not a thing. I wasn’t sorry. I was waiting 
for a message from Mr. Hopkins, but none came 
through. I suppose he’ll wire sometime to-mor- 
row.” 

“Perhaps. Let’s see—the Limited stops here 
to-night, doesn’t it? He may be on that.” 

The Midnight Limited made on this division 
only two regular stops—at Rockton, to take on 
water, and at Red Moose, to change engines. 
This train was one of the prize trains of the Great 
Northern road. Its coming was heralded with 
many “Clear the tracks!’’ messages. 

President Grant had once said as long as the 
Midnight Limited ran, the Great Northern was 
unbeaten. This train made its trip three times a 
week. The rest of the time it spent in the yard, 
being carefully looked over for all possible flaws. 
It would not do to have even the smallest defect 
go unnoticed, for the Midnight Limited was one 
of the fastest trains in the world. It would never 
have a slight accident. Either all, or none. 
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Ralph was thinking of this as John Glidden 
left him. The storm was coming closer now, 
and mutterings of thunder could be faintly 
heard. 

“Hope it passes over quickly,” Ralph mused. 
“T hate to think of a long rain in these moun- 
tains.” 

It was sunset, and for one glorious moment the 
rays of the sun pierced through the black clouds 
—a farewell gesture. Ralph caught his breath. 
The sublimity of the scene had him by the throat 
—those dark, murderous looking heavens trans- 
formed in a second to a vision of peaceful beauty 
by that one beam of sunlight. Then the clouds 
closed in, and it was over. 

“Hope that’s a good omen,” Ralph thought. 
“Tt was certainly wonderful while it lasted. Boy, 
look at that sky!’ 

The sound of thunder grew louder, and Ralph 
switched on the electric light. Then, for some 
minutes, he busied himself with the details of 
railroading. He was aroused by the patter of 
rain on the large window. 

He looked up in time to see a jagged streak of 
lightning rip open the velvet clouds and shoot to- 
ward the ground. Almost simultaneously came 
a peal of thunder. 

“She’s started,” Ralph said grimly. 
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Ralph looked at the clock. It was half past 
en. 

“Another hour before the Limited passes 
1ere,” he said to himself. “If Mr. Hopkins is 
on it he’s going to get a bath before he gets to 
he boarding house. Wonder if I should call 
Rockton and find out if he’s coming?” 

He decided against this, however, realizing he 
could do nothing in either case. As the storm 
continued, he wondered where his friends Sol and 
Mike were. 

“Td like to have Mike working with me,” he 
mused. “He’s a good man. Wow, listen to that 
one!” 

“That one’’ was a sharp crack, like the snap of 
a whip, and then a roar that caused the building 
to tremble. Ralph saw a tiny blue flame leap from 
one of the telegraph wires, and plainly smelt sul- 
phur. 

“Thank goodness there are lightning arresters 
on this circuit,” Ralph thought. “One of those 
bolts would just naturally fling this place and me 
into the middle of next week.” 

He sat down to his desk, and idly tapped a pen- 
cil on the telegraph instrument. 

“Forty-five minutes more,” he said. “Then 
I'll be through for the night. What makes me so 
nervous? The Limited has passed this junction 
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plenty of times, and nothing has ever happened. 
Certainly Smoky Jack and his outfit won’t try 
anything with the Midnight. They’d have the 
whole country on their necks.” 

He got up and walked about the small office. 
On the side of the desk were a sheaf of papers. 
He arranged those carefully. Then he moved an 
ash tray from one corner to the other. Only 
thirty-five more minutes. 

“Well,” he sighed, “I can’t be walking around 
here like a caged animal. Might as well rest 
while I have the chance.” 

He threw himself into the chair. And, just as 
he did so, a face appeared for a moment against 
the rain-splashed window, then disappeared. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE FALSE MESSAGE 


Tue storm seemed to be gradually lessening in 
fury, and Ralph decided that it would soon settle 
down to a steady rain. The wind, however, had 
increased, and moaned through the cracks in the 
building. 

“Glad I’ve got a heavy suit on,” Ralph mused. 
“It’s getting colder by the minute.” 

He turned his collar up, and shivered slightly. 
His back was toward the door, and he looked 
again at the clock. Only two minutes had passed 
since he had last glanced at it. 

He hunched himself down in his chair and 
sought to focus his attention on the arrangement 
of a new schedule. 

He was planning a new system for running 
trains through this new division, and he was anx- 
ious to complete it, so that it might be submitted 
and passed upon. Enough to keep any one busy 
through the long hours of the night. 

“Stick ’em up, Fairbanks! Quick!” 

The words lashed out like the flick of a whip. 


II! 
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Ralph jerked his head about, and there, standing 
in the doorway, was Smoky Jack, a pistol in his 
hand and a cruel smile of triumph on his face. 
Behind him Ralph saw another figure. 

“Don’t lower your hands or I'll plug you!” 
Nettleton said savagely. From the look on his 
features Ralph knew he would not hesitate to 
carry out his threat. “Reach for the ceiling, 
Fairbanks !”’ 

Ralph reached. There was nothing else to do. 
It would be foolish to invite death by defiance. 

“Hey, Bus, slide in here and tie his arms,” 
Nettleton called swiftly to his friend. “We 
haven’t got much time.” 

“Listen, Nettleton,” Ralph spoke in a low voice, 
looking Smoky Jack straight in the eye. “You 
can do what you like with me, and be pretty safe. 
You’ve got me cold. But if you try any tricks 
with the Great Northern you'll think you stepped 
into a nest of hornets!” 

“Ts that so?” Nettleton sneered. “Save that 
stuff for the funny papers.” 

By this time Bus had entered the room. In his 
hand he held a long rope, with which he proceeded 
to bind Ralph’s hands behind him. While this 
was going on Nettleton stood by, watching to see 
that the knots were tied just so. 

“All right,” he said shortly, when Bus had fin- 
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ished. He looked up at the clock. “Half an hour 
yet,” he declared. 

Then, for the first time, Ralph had a vision of 
Nettleton’s plans. 

“You can’t do that!’ he exclaimed excitedly. 
“You can’t! It’s murder!” 

“Shut up!’ Nettleton interrupted fiercely. 
“Want me to gag you? Murder, is it? Well, if 
that’s so there'll be no harm in—” 

He placed the muzzle of the pistol to Ralph’s 
head and stared down. Ralph never flinched. He 
gazed up unwinking into the eyes of Smoky Jack. 
Finally the weapon was lowered, and Nettleton 
laughed. 

“What's the use?” he said loudly. “Plenty of 
time for that later. Now let’s see. Get him out 
of that seat, Bus. I’ve got to look over things.” 

The other, a rough-looking man, seized Ralph 
under the arms and lifted him from the chair. 

“Over in the corner,” he growled. “An’ don’t 
let me hear a peep out of you or I'll drill you. 
See?” He exhibited a long-barreled pistol, and 
flourished it in Ralph’s face. 

Nettleton nodded approval. He looked down at 
the schedule sheet Ralph had been working on, 
then with an exclamation of impatience tore it in 
two and flung it from him. Ralph closed his lips 
tightly. 
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“The Midnight gets here at eleven-thirty,” Net- 
tleton stated aloud. “That'll suit me fine. 
Twenty minutes yet. Now!’ 

" He seated himself before the telegraph instru- 
ment. His long fingers opened the switch, and 
the-key began tapping out a trial message. 

“Works, all right,” he muttered. “TI was afraid 
that storm had broken some of the wires.” 

For some moments he sat silent, thinking. 
Suddenly his fist hammered the table. 

“T’ll do it, an’ that’s settled!” he cried. “Think 
they can do as they like with me, do they? All 
right! All right!” 

His voice sank lower. Ralph, standing in a 
corner with Bus guarding him, watched Nettle- 
ton. Was the man crazy? Did he really intend 
to interfere with the Midnight Limited—perhaps 
wreck it? 

“Nettleton!” Ralph called sharply, “don’t you 
try to—” 

“Shut him up!” Smoky Jack yelled. 

Bus drew back his hand and smashed it against 
Ralph’s mouth. A thin trickle of blood ran down 
his chin. 

“An’ the next time I’ll use this,’’ Bus declared, 
motioning significantly with his gun. “You pipe 
down!” 

It still lacked twenty minutes before the Mid- 
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night Limited would enter this division. Ralph 
felt a thrill of hope shoot through him. Where 
were Sol and Mike? If they would only think 
to look in on him, to see how he was getting on! 
If there were some way Ralph could get word to, 
them—but this was impossible. They were at 
home in bed. So was Montgomery, the station 
agent. And John Glidden—no help from him. 
He was asleep long ago. 

Ralph’s brain was working furiously. He 
must think of some way to escape and to prevent 
Nettleton from carrying out his intention! 
Would it be wise to attempt to kick the weapon 
from Bus’ hand and then take a chance on over- 
powering Nettleton? No, that was worse than 
useless. It meant he would either be killed or 
rendered unconscious. Then Smoky Jack would 
be free to carry out his plan unmolested. Ralph’s 
_ best chance was to bide his time and hope for a 
break. 

Smoky Jack was mumbling to himself, and 
again Ralph got the impression that he had to deal 
with a madman. Who else would seek to wreck 
a train to effect his revenge for a petty wrong? 

“Listen, Nettleton,” Ralph said in a soothing 
voice. “If you try to do anything you'll only run 
into trouble. Why not untie my hands and let 
me send the message for you? Who is it to?” 
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Nettleton, his face livid, sprang to his feet. His 
eyes were fairly burning, his lips drawn back in 
a snarl. 

“Fairbanks,” he said hoarsely, “remember what 
I told you! It doesn’t cost any more for two mur- 
ders than for one! Or for a thousand, for that 
matter! They can only kill you once. I owe you 
a big debt, but I’m waiting until another time to 
pay it. If you want to collect now, just try that 
stuff again. You won’t have to wait long,” and 
once more he bent over the table. 

Ralph gazed at his guard. The man had a cap 
pulled down low over his eyes, and Ralph could 
scarcely make out his features in that dim light. 
The lightning had passed over now, and a long, 
steady rain was beating on the roof of the office. 
Every now and then there would be a mutter of 
thunder, a last farewell threat. 

Ralph turned so that his face was in the light, 
then formed a word with his lips. 

“Insane,” he whispered. 

The guard leaned closer. 

“He’s insane,” Ralph said, a bit louder. , 

The guard nodded calmly. 

“T know,” he declared. ‘‘We all are—all ex- 
cept me. You are too. That’s all right.” 

Ralph could not restrain a shudder of horror. 
Alone, with two madmen, one of them bent on 
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wrecking the Midnight Limited! What chance 
had he? What could he do? The hands of the 
clock stood at fifteen minutes past eleven. One 
quarter of an hour more! 

Suddenly Ralph heard the click of the receiving 
key. It sounded the call for Red Moose. Ralph 
listened intently. 

“One of your friends,’’ Nettleton said, with a 
grin. “We'll see what he has to'say.” 

He flicked over the switch with his little finger 
and sent: “I-I,” meaning “Ready.” 

With a wildly beating heart Ralph heard the 
instrument spell out : 

“Ts-track-clear-for-Limited ?” 

As the message ended, Nettleton let out a loud 
laugh. 

“Right in our hands,” he chuckled. “This is 
soft!” 

Putting his hand to the sending key, he rapped: 

moe All clear.’* 

“Just to keep the ball a-movin’,” he said, turn- 
ing and staring at Ralph. “I’m takin’ your place 
for to-night.” 

“Nettleton,” Ralph said, speaking quickly, “if 
you have any pity at all don’t interfere with that 
train. There are women and children aboard. 
Maybe some relative of yours. Don’t for very 
pity’s sake—” 
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“Can it!’ Nettleton said roughly. “There 
ain’t no relatives of mine on that train. I ain’t 
got no relatives. Now listen, buddy. There 
ain’t nothin’ you can say that’ll stop me. Once I 
get an idea I go through with it. An’ this is too 
good a chance to miss.” 

SRit—’ 

“Shut up!’ 

Crash! Ralph’s head was banged against the 
wall by a rough hand. He looked at the grinning 
face of his guard through a red haze. 

“Just a reminder. You better pipe down. It’s 
safer.” 

Ralph, with a supreme effort, conquered the 
rage that burned through him. He must not give 
in. He must not. 

The hands of the clock crawled slowly around. 
Eleven-twenty-two. Eight more minutes. The 
switch tower, which shunted the Midnight Limited 
to the proper track, was about fourteen miles from 
Red Moose, at the edge of the division. When 
the train came to that place it would be running 
at full speed. A little later it would slow down, 
to stop at Red Moose. If it passed the switch 
tower in safety, there was a chance—a chance! 
Ralph held his breath. Nettleton was sunk in the 
chair, mumbling to himself. As yet he had sent 
no signal. 
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Eleven-twenty-five! Suddenly Nettleton ut- 
tered an exclamation. His hand reached for the 
telegraph instrument. There was silence, except 
for the ticking of the clock. Ralph leaned for- 
ward. 

“Nettleton! Nettleton!” 

With a grim look on his face, Smoky Jack 
fingered the key. Far off, in that inky blackness 
of night and rain, the Midnight Limited was roar- 
ing toward them. In four minutes it would reach 
the switch. 

“Nettleton!” 

Then the key began to rap out its message to 
the signal tower. Tap-tap, tap-tap-tap, tap, tap- 
| 

“Operator-signal-tower-number-34, Operator- 
singal-tower-number 34.” 

Silence. Then the answer—“I-I.” 

“Shift-Limited-from-eastbound-track-to-w e s t- 
bound-track. Eastbound-track-not-clear.” 

Destruction! 


CHAPTER XIV 
MR. HOPKINS ARRIVES 


WirH an inarticulate cry Ralph flung himself 
upon his guard, seeking to reach the telegraph in- 
strument. His hands were bound behind him, but 
he thrust his shoulder forward. 

Bus stepped back, set himself, and lashed out. 
His fist caught Ralph just below the eye, sending 
him sprawling to the floor, a red gash on his 
cheek. 

Stunned, unable to rise, unable to think of any- 
thing except that fatal message, Ralph lay there. 
Blood was pouring from the cut, running in a 
little stream down his shirt. Nettleton stood over 
him, a half smile on his face. 

“How does it feel?” he sneered. ‘‘That’s what 
happened to me last night!” 

“The Limited!’ Ralph gasped. “On the west- 
bound track! The local is on that! There'll be 
a head-on collision !” 

“You don’t say!’ Smoky Jack drawled. “Well, 
well! Come on, Bus, tie him up an’ let’s get out 
of here!” 
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From somewhere about him Bus produced 
more rope. Twisting Ralph until his face was 
next to the floor, he bound his feet then drew them 
toward his hands, and fastened them—‘hog- 
tied.” Ralph’s struggles were ineffectual. Within 
two minutes he was securely bound. 

“So long!” Nettleton said, pausing for a mo- 
ment at the door. “If you hear a crash, you'll 
know what it is! And you can’t put it off on us — 
either, for we’ve got an alibi all fixed!’ and he 
was gone, Bus following him. 

For a moment Ralph lay still. Then he man- 
aged to turn over and glance up at the clock. 
Eleven-twenty-seven. In three minutes the 
Limited would reach the switch and be shunted to 
the westbound track. After that—he dared not 
think. 

There was the sound of an approaching train. 
The local! It did not stop at Red Moose to-night, 
as the Limited was due very soon. 

Ralph struggled frantically. 

“Tf I could only get loose and stop it!” he 
gasped. 

But the rope held. Then, a roaring in his ears, 
and the local flew by—on the westbound track, 
headed toward the Limited! 

“No hope now!” Ralph breathed. “Nothing 
can—” 
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Suddenly he stiffened. There came to his ears 
the sound of some one whistling! 

“Help!” Ralph yelled. “In the office! Help!’ 

Through the door shot a figure. As Ralph saw 
who it was, he uttered a cry. 

“Zeph Dallas!” 

“Ralph! What in—” 

But there was no time for words. One thing 
only Ralph said, and it was enough to cause Zeph 
to bend swiftly over him and with a slash of a 
jackknife to sever the rope. 

“The Limited!” . 

The moment Ralph was on his feet he jumped 
for the telegraph instrument. 

“Operator—signal tower 34- number 34- num- 
ber 34-” 

Zeph, understanding in a moment what had 
happened, waited with bated breath. 

Then the answer: 

“T-I- ready.” 

“Has-Limited-passed-yet ?”” 

The suspense of that moment! Finally: 

“Coming-now-will-switch-it-to-westbound-track 
-as-per-instructions.”’ 

Ralph was trembling so that he could hardly 
finger the key. Would his message be on time? 

“Message-false,” he tapped. Continue-Lim- 
ited-on-eastbound-” 
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Then he clicked over the switch for the reply. 

“Zeph, if she’s passed—”’ 

Tap-tap, ta-a-ap tap ta-a-ap- 

ES OG a 

“Saved! Zeph, she’s saved!” 

Ralph’s head fell on his arms. Zeph touched 
him cn the shoulder. Then, for the first time, 
Ralph seemed to be aware that Zeph’s arrival was 
rather a remarkable circumstance. But before he 
could question the young detective, Zeph asked 
him: 

“How did it happen?” 

Ralph shook his head. 

“Wait. ve got to get that report verified 
first.” 

He bent over the instrument once more and 
called tower 34. He asked what track the Limited 
had passed on. 

“Eastbound,” came the answer. 

With a sigh of relief Ralph sank back. He 
wiped the sweat from his brow, and, as one will, 
glanced at his hand. It was covered with blood. 

“Knife?” Zeph asked quickly. 

Ralph shook his head. 

“Fist,” he said laconically. Then he sighed 
again. “Zeph, that was a close one! If you 
hadn’t come—TI hate to think about it. How did 
you happen to—”’ 
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“Thought I’d drop in on you,” the young de- 
tective replied mysteriously. “Had my reasons. 
Good thing I did. Say, tell me about it, will you? 
When did Smoky Jack first appear on the scene ?”’ 

Ralph started and looked at his friend. 

“How did you know it was Smoky Jack?” 

“Guessed. Well, no, I didn’t. I met a fellow 
by the name of Sol Jenkins. Said he knew you, 
told me about the scrap you had with Nettleton. 
I figured he might pay you a visit along about 
now. So he tied you up, hey?” 

“Yes, and tried to wreck the Limited. Almost 
succeeded, too. Sent a false message to the signal 
tower. I guess you know the rest. Lend me a 
handkerchief, will you?” 

When Ralph’s wound was attended to, he gave 
Zeph Dallas the complete account of the events. 
Zeph shook his head slowly. 

“That’s going pretty far,” he declared. “So 
you think Nettleton is insane?” 

“L sure do.” 

“Well, I don’t. He is a clever man and was 
building up an alibi for himself if he ever gets 
caught. He takes big risks, and I'll bet he gets 
well paid for ’em, too. Say, the Limited ought 
to be pulling in here pretty soon.” 

“T’'ll feel better when I see her at the station,”’ 
Ralph declared. “TI never want to go through five 
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minutes like those last again. Listen! I think I 
hear it coming now.” 

Zeph strained his ears, then agreed. 

“She is,” he affirmed. “Are you all right now? 
If so, I'll mosey along to the station.” 

“Some one getting off?” Ralph hazarded. 

“Can’t tell. Sure you're all right?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then here.” Zeph pitched a revolver on the 
table. “Keep that.” Then he was gone. 

Ralph touched the cold steel and wound his 
fingers about the butt. 

“If I had had this a few minutes ago,” he 
mused, “things might have gone differently. But 
it’s over now. The next thing to do is to find 
Nettleton before he does more harm. Wrecking 
the Limited! What kind of a man is he, who 
could do such a thing?” 

At that moment he heard the sound of the ap- 
proaching train, as it pulled into Red Moose sta- 
tion. He glanced out of the window at the 
steadily falling rain. In the distance he saw the 
red glow from the smokestack. It was the Mid- 
night Limited. 

“Wonder what Nettleton is thinking of now?” 
Ralph mused. “Is he glad or sorry that his plan 
failed?” 

Ralph opened the door and stared out into the 
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night. He heard the sound of voices coming to- 
ward him and felt for the gun he had dropped 
into his pocket. But he soon saw that the arrivals 
were friends, not enemies. 

“Hello, Ralph!’ some one called, and a man 
stepped into the light. It was Mr. Hopkins. 
Ralph grasped his hand fervently. 

“Were you on the Limited, sir?” 

“Yes. Just got in. Why, what’s the matter?” 

He had seen Ralph’s face. He stepped closer, 
removing his damp coat. 

“Little accident,” Ralph explained with a wry 
smile. He could afford to smile. ‘So you were 
on that train!” 

“Yes, is there anything extraordinary about 
that?” 

“Well, it almost got wrecked.” 

“Almost got wrecked!” Barton Hopkins 
started back. ‘What do you mean?” 

“Just that. A man by the name of Nettleton— 
Smoky Jack, they call him—and another tied me 
up and sent a false message to thirty-four switch 
tower, just on the edge of this new division. The 
Limited, according to that message, was to be 
shunted to the westbound track—the same track 
that the local was running on in the opposite 
direction. Zeph, here, released me just in 
time.” 
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Mr. Hopkins gazed at Ralph in amazement, as 
though he could not believe his ears. 

“Tried to wreck the Limited?” he asked in a 
dazed voice. “How—what—” 

Ralph saw that his former explanation had not 
been comprehended. 

“You see, sir,” he said, “I was alone in the 
office. The Limited was due on this division at 
eleven-thirty. Then—at about eleven-fifteen—it 
happened. I turned around and saw Nettleton 
facing me with a gun. I really think he’s crazy, 
Mr. Hopkins,” Ralph added seriously. 

Zeph Dallas shook his head. 

“Not that bird!” he declared. “He’s just pretty 
clever. Working up an alibi. How do you feel 
now, Ralph?” 

“You were injured, weren’t you?” interrupted 
Mr. Hopkins quickly. 

“Nothing much,” Ralph answered carelessly. 
But those watching him saw his eyes burn for a 
moment. He was remembering that blow in the 
mouth when his hands were tied behind him. 

“Tried to wreck the Limited!’ Mr. Hopkins re- 
peated. Suddenly he brought his fist down. 
“That’s going too far! If the Y. and C. is re- 
sponsible for this—” 

“Personally, I don’t think they are—exactly,” 
Ralph said. “It’s too big a risk to take, Mr. Hop- 
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kins. I’ll tell you what I heard about Nettleton— 
Smoky Jack. He had once been employed by the 
Great Northern; then, for some reason, they 
fired him. Ever since he has had a grudge against 
our line. Later the Y. and C. gave him a job. 
At present he’s doing nothing except making trou- 
ble for us. I believe that the Y. and C. are pay- 
ing him to hinder us in our work here, but I 
can’t believe that they’d actually tell him to wreck 
a train. He did that of his own accord—or tried 
to.” 

“That’s true enough,” Barton Hopkins agreed. 
“But since the Y. and C. did hire him, they could 
wink at anything he did which was over and above 
what they told him to do. It’s a bad business, no 
matter which way you look at it.” 

“Ralph,” Zeph interrupted, “do you want me 
to get your assistant out of bed and tell him to 
come down here the rest of the night ?” 

“Certainly not,” Ralph said forcibly. “T’m all 
right. I’ve got the plaything you left me,” and 
he tapped his pocket significantly. “You show 
Mr. Hopkins where he is to go—no, you don’t 
know yourself, do you?” 

“Oh, yes I do,” Zeph chuckled. “I’ve been 
there already. Mrs. Blair’s, you mean. Sure, 
I'll show him. Unless he had another place picked 
out.” 
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“No, I depended on Ralph to find me a board- 
ing house after I got here,’”’ Mr. Hopkins said. 
“Any place will do. Good night, Ralph. Are 
you sure you're all right?” 

“Positive. But—if you don’t mind—I 
wouldn’t say anything to the folks in Rockton 
about this. I'll make an official report, of course. 
But if my mother hears—”’ 

“T know,” Mr. Hopkins said quickly. ‘De- 
pend on me. Good luck.” 

He went out into the night. Ralph removed the 
gun from his pocket and laid it on the table. 

“Now,” he said, “let "em come! They'll find 
a better welcome than I gave them before!” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PLAN 


Tue rest of the night passed peacefully enough. 
There was a small first-aid kit in the dispatch of- 
fice, and Ralph used this to sterilize the cut on 
his cheek. 

Ralph, while waiting for morning, had plenty 
of time to think out the occurrences of the night. 
He, himself, could hardly realize the tremendous 
thing that had happened—the Midnight Limited 
threatened with destruction, the lives of hundreds 
in jeopardy, then, in the space of a few minutes, 
the saving of the train. 

While it was all occurring, while he was tied, 
and listening to the message that Smoky Jack 
was sending to the signal tower, the minutes ap- 
peared to drag along with leaden feet. Now, 
looking back on it, the time between the sending 
of that false message and his liberation by Zeph 
Dallas seemed negligible. 

“Funny, how it could seem one thing now and 
another thing then,” he mused. “I suppose I was 
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should come into this division. And Mr. Hop- 
kins was on it, too. If it had been wrecked, the 
chances are—say, I never thought of that!” 

He broke off his thought, and a queer look 
came over his face. 

“Can that be the reason—or an additional rea- 
son—why Nettleton wanted to smash the Limited 
—hbecause Mr. Hopkins was on it? By gosh, it’s 
worth thinking of! The train I was supposed to 
take was wrecked coming up here. Then the 
Limited, with Supervisor Hopkins aboard—” 

Ralph, excited, arose and began to pace up and 
down the office. It was almost morning now, and 
there would be no trains through until the six- 
five. That meant that Ralph would be idle until 
that time. He could not work on his new sched- 
ule, as that had been destroyed. 

“Are they trying to injure or kill the men on 
the Great Northern?” Ralph exclaimed aloud. 
“This certainly looks like it! If the Y. and C. 
is in on this—if they are hiring Nettleton and 
his gang to scare us off this division—they’ll soon 
have a charge of attempted murder against them! 
It’s going too far to attempt to wreck trains!” 

While he was pondering over this an idea came 
into his mind. If, indeed, Nettleton and the 
others were seeking the injury of members of the 
Great Northern staff—and it certainly looked like 
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it—then why could they not be captured by al- 
lowing them to think that a favorable opportunity 
to effect their designs was imminent? Why 
could not they be led into a trap? 

“Tt’s worth a chance, at any rate,” Ralph de- 
cided. “Tl speak to Mr. Hopkins about it. 
That gang is too dangerous to have around 
loose.” 

At seven-thirty in the morning John Glidden 
put in an appearance. The rain had stopped, but 
all around Ralph could see the results of the 
storm. Trees were torn up and about six hundred 
yards from the tracks a huge pine was blasted. 

When Glidden saw Ralph he hurried forward. 
He had heard about the attempted wrecking of 
the Midnight Limited from Barton Hopkins, who 
had met him at breakfast. Mrs. Blair now had 
several men from the Great Northern staying with 
her. 

“How do you feel, Ralph?” Glidden asked, as 
he approached, a worried look on his face. “I 
knew I shouldn’t have left last night. Suppose 
the Limited had been wrecked ?” 

“Well, it wasn’t,” Ralph answered. “Let’s not 
cry Over narrow escapes. Where’s Zeph Dallas? 
Did he stay at Mrs. Blair’s last night ?” 

“He did. But he had his bag this morning and 
was evidently leaving. Said he’d be around here 
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a little later. Gosh, Ralph, you seem to take it 
as cool as a cucumber! Do you realize what it 
would have meant if the Limited had been 
wrecked ?” 

“T realize it all right,” Ralph said grimly. 
“But I’ve had all night to think it over. I have 
a plan for getting Nettleton and his gang, but 
TPve got to get Mr. Hopkins’ O. K. Have you 
seen him this morning?” 

“Yes. He had breakfast when I did. He’ll be 
along soon. What’s the—” 

He was interrupted by the sound of voices be- 
hind the office. Ralph, with a quick look at Glid- 
den, sprang to one side. Then he uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

“Mike and Sol! Come in, boys, come in. Mr. 
Glidden, these are two friends of mine! They 
helped me out of that scrape I told you about. Sol 
Jenkins and Mike Persell. Boys, this is John 
Glidden.” 

“Glad to know you,” both said at the same time, 
and held out their hands. Glidden clasped them 
warmly. 

“Ralph told me about you,” he declared. 

“Yes, we had a little party one night,” Sol said, 
and grinned. “But what happened to you, Fair- 
banks?” he asked, seeing the adhesive plaster on 
Ralph’s face. 
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“I had a party on my own account,” Ralph an- 
swered. “And with the same partners, too,” and 
he told of Nettleton’s attack. 

“You don’t say!’ Mike exclaimed, when he had 
finished. “An’ we were coming over last night, 
too, to see how you were. But it was raining so 
all-fired hard that we decided not to. Tried to 
wreck a train! Well, that’s the worst I ever 
heard!” 

“It’s over now,” Ralph said. “The next thing 
to think about is getting hold of Nettleton. I'd 
just as soon have a wild beast roaming around 
loose as to have him in the neighborhood.” 

“Got any plans?” Sol asked eagerly. 

“Sort of. Mr. Hopkins came down last night 
—on the very train they tried to wreck. That’s 
what made me think of this. I haven’t spoken to 
him about you, Mike, but I know he’ll be glad to 
put you on the payroll. We need all the men we 
can get out in this district now.” 

“T think this is Mr. Hopkins,’”’ Glidden inter- 
rupted. “Sure you feel well enough, Ralph, 
to—” 

“Don’t worry about me,” Ralph broke in. “I 
don’t want to go to bed until this thing is settled. 
Yes, it is Mr. Hopkins,” he affirmed, as a man 
approached. 

In a few moments introductions were com- 
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pleted. Ralph told the supervisor of Mike Per- 
sell’s desire to join forces with the Great North- 
ern, and Mr. Hopkins immediately assented. 

“T’ve already given up my place at the dance 
hall,” Mike declared. “I’d rather do this than 
eat,” and he looked around eagerly at the instru- 
ments in the office, then up the tracks. 

“You'll get a chance,” Mr. Hopkins said. “Is 
twenty-five a week all right to start with?” 

“Sure is,” Mike responded. “An’ Ill hang 
around Ralph until I find out something about this 
game.” 

“You'll soon learn,” John Glidden declared. 
“Now, Ralph, what about this scheme of yours?” 

“Tt’s this,” Ralph said, speaking in a low voice. 
The others moved closer. “The first day I came 
here, I received a note of warning to stay away. 
Mr. Hopkins got one too,’ and the supervisor 
nodded affirmation. ‘‘Then mother, back in Rock- 
ton, got a ’phone call telling her that if I went to 
Red Moose something would happen to me. At 
the time I didn’t think much of it. I’ve gotten’ 
those messages before. But now—” he paused, 
and glanced at Glidden—“T’ve changed my mind. 
They mean business. I firmly believe that either 
Nettleton or some of his friends wrote those notes 
and made that ’phone call. They’re out after us. 

“There may be two or three reasons for their 
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attitude. One is—’ he looked at Mr. Hopkins. 

“Go ahead,” the supervisor said briefly. “If 
these men are going to work with us, they can’t 
work in the dark.” 

“That’s what I think,” Ralph assented. “Well, 
here it is. The Yellowstone and Columbia want 
us to abandon this new division and go back to 
the old route. You know they have a line that 
runs parallel to this one, and not so far away. 
That means we’re taking business away from 
them, for, after all, our line is much older. 

“Anyhow, we refused to go back. And this is 
the method they take to scare us out.” 

“You mean to say the Y. and C. would tell one 
of their men to wreck a train?’ Sol asked in 
amazement. 

“No, not so far as that,” Ralph answered 
slowly. ‘But I believe Nettleton is on their pay- 
roll. Another thing I believe is that Smoky Jack 
is insane—but we'll let that go. Now, the Y. and 
C. told Nettleton to worry us as much as he could 
—to get his gang together and try to scare us out 
of here. That’s my opinion. They didn’t say 
exactly how far Nettleton could go. That’s up 
to him. They probably told him not to go too 
far. But he’s not the type to listen to that sort 
of advice. 

“Another reason for his enmity is that he was 
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once employed by the Great Northern. For some 
reason they fired him. Then he went with the 
Yellowstone and Columbia, and he’s still on their 
payroll, unofficially.” 

“So you think he’s doing this partly out of re- 
venge?” Mike queried. 

“That’s my opinion. What do you think of it, 
Mr. Hopkins? I’ve been talking along here as 
though I owned the line.” 

“Go right ahead, Ralph,’ and Mr. Hopkins 
waved his hand. “So far you’ve said what I 
really thought myself. Now let’s hear this plan 
of yours.” 

“Well, we’ve got to get Nettleton out of the 
way,” Ralph went on. “Already he’s done enough 
to merit arrest. But the point is, if we did get 
the police after him, what good would it do?” 

“Not one bit,” Sol asserted. ‘Nettleton and 
his gang know these mountains like a book. Sup- 
pose you did get a warrant out after him for at- 
tempted murder? That’s a pretty serious offence. 
He'd fight plenty before he gave in. That would 
mean real murder.” 

Zeph, who had been standing quietly to one 
side, agreed with this. He showed them his in- 
jured hand and remarked that the next time the 
man who did it might shoot straighter. 

“As it was, one of the detectives was badly 
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hurt,” he finished. ‘“He won’t die, but it was a 
close call.” 

“And there it is,’ Ralph continued. ‘Now, the 
way I see it is this. We've got to trap Nettleton. 
We know he wants to get us—by that I mean all 
men connected with the road. He tried his best 
to get Mr. Hopkins by wrecking the Midnight 
Limited, and the train that I was supposed to take 
from Rockton was ditched.” 

“So, that’s it!’ Mr. Hopkins exclaimed. 
“That’s the reason they sent that false message 
and tried to smash the Limited!” 

“Tt seems so,” Ralph said. “I thought of that 
during the night.” 

Mr. Hopkins closed his lips tightly. 

“Go ahead, Ralph,” he said shortly. 

“Here’s the idea. We'll let information get to 
Nettleton that you, I, and possibly another rail- 
road man will be on a certain train. Then we'll 
be prepared for anything. Mike, you'll be on the 
train, and Sol, too, if he’ll come.” 

“Try to keep me away!” Sol exclaimed. 

“All right. We'll arm the train heavily. All 
of us, except Mr. Hopkins, will be disguised as 
miners. If they stop the train, we'll give them 
the surprise of their lives. In that way we have 
a chance of getting Nettleton. What do you 
think of it?” 
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For a moment there was silence. Then Mr. 
Hopkins spoke. 

“Tt might work,” he said. “Anyway, perhaps 
it’s worth a chance. I’d do anything to have that 
Smoky Jack out of the way. But frankly, Ralph, 
I don’t just see how we can trap Nettleton by that 
method. It’s too much theory. When the first 
wreck occurred and the second was attempted, 
Smoky Jack and his bunch weren’t on the scene— 
at least, no one saw them. Now we expect them, 
not to wreck the train, but to hold it up and try 
to get us off and capture us!” 

Ralph nodded. 

“Tt may sound a little far-fetched,’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘But I have an idea we can make it go. 
Anyway, it’s worth a chance, isn’t it? What do 
you say?” 

Mr. Hopkins thought for a moment. Then he 
brought one fist hard into the palm of his other 
hand. 

“We'll try it, Ralph!” he exclaimed excitedly. 
“We'll try it!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


ON THE TRAIL OF NETTLETON 


A.tuoucH the decision to act on Ralph’s plan 
had been quickly made, yet, when they talked over 
the scheme several days later, it seemed to offer 
some chance for success. The time passed slowly 
and uneventfully, and when, on the morning of 
the fifth day, Ralph went over to the dispatchers’ 
office he found John Glidden poring over some 
sheets of paper. Mr. Hopkins was with him. 

“Hello, Ralph,” Mr. Hopkins called. “How’s 
everything going?” 

“All right, thanks. Nothing has happened 
lately, anyhow. Have you decided on anything 
more?” 

“Nothing except to give your plan a trial. The 
more I think of it the better it sounds. Is there 
any one who could stay here for a while?” he went 
on, looking up suddenly. 

“You mean to take care of the office?” 

“Yes. Then, at supper to-night—it’s five- 
thirty now—we could talk this thing over.” 


“Phone the station agent,” Glidden suggested. 
140 
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“His name is Selwin Rutherford Montgomery. 
Ever hear of a name like that before?” laughed 
Ralph, as he picked up the ’phone and rang the 
station. After a short conversation he replaced 
the receiver and turned to the others. 

“He'll come. He knows his business, too; so 
everything will be all right. What happened to 
Mike and Sol?” 

“They’re coming over to Mrs. Blair’s at seven,” 
answered Glidden. “We're giving her plenty of 
business. We’re the only ones in the place.” 

“Good thing,’ Mr. Hopkins declared. “We 
sha’n’t be interrupted. I guess this is the station 
agent now. He must have closed up shop early.” 

“No trains stop here until nine to-night, al- 
though there are two that go through,” Ralph 
said. 

He introduced Mr. Montgomery. The agent 
was honored to meet Mr. Hopkins, and said as 
much. It appeared to him that a supervisor could 
find a higher place for a man of his type than in 
a ticket office. When Mr. Hopkins asked him if 
he had ever been in a dispatcher’s office, he said 
proudly that he had been trained for it. 

The meal at Mrs. Blair’s was a jolly one, despite 
the strain that all felt. At a little before seven 
Sol and Mike came in. They all went in the par- 
lor, and Zeph, who had apparently been waiting 
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for just this opportunity, arose and closed the 
door quietly. 

“Just in case,” he remarked, and Ralph smiled. 
Zeph was always mysterious. 

To-night he had come in without a word and 
seated himself at the supper table. Now, by con- 
tinually glancing about him, he created an atmos- 
phere of suspense. Mike and Sol, who did not 
know him, were quite impressed. 

“Ralph, suppose you take charge of this meet- 
ing,” Mr. Hopkins said. “It’s your idea.” 

Ralph nodded. 

“There are several things to decide,” he stated. 
“The first is, what train shall we take?” 

“How about the one that leaves Red Moose for 
Scarsdale at three in the afternoon?” Mr. Hop- 
kins suggested. “Unless you think it would be 
better to take a night train.” 

“T’'d rather it would be in the daytime,” Ralph 
declared. “We'd have a better chance of nabbing 
them. That’s number 486. Gets to Scarsdale at 
about seven twenty-two. Any one any objections 
to that? It’s a local and usually carries few pas- 
sengers.” 

No one spoke. 

“Then that’s settled. _Now—the important 
thing—how can we get the information to Net- 
tleton without his suspecting?” 
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There was no immediate reply to this query. 
All were thinking deeply. At last Zeph, in a 
drawling voice, remarked: 

“Tt’s just possible that I could help you there.” 

“How?” Mr. Hopkins asked quickly. 

“Well, Nettleton never saw me, though I’ve 
seen him. Now, I could pretend I was a bum, a 
down-and-out track walker, who got thrown off 
the Great Northern. I could go to him and say 
I’d heard of a way he and I could get square. 
Then Id tell him about the train—number 486.” 
He crossed his legs and leaned back nonchalantly. 

Mr. Hopkins turned to the young detective. 

“That’s it, Zeph—that’s it!’ he exclaimed. 
“You hit it! Think you can make it go?” 

“Sure. What day?” 

They all looked at Ralph. 

“Day after to-morrow?” he hazarded. 

“All right with me,’ Mr. Hopkins agreed. 
“What about you boys?” 

“Jake,” Mike declared, meaning it suited him. 

Sol nodded his head in agreement. 

“Can you do your part within that time?’ 
Ralph asked, looking at Zeph. 

“Try,” was the laconic answer. “I'll tell you. 
The day after to-morrow will be Saturday. On 
Saturday morning, or noon at the latest, I'll get 
in touch with you, Ralph, and let you know how 
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I’ve made out. But prepare to take that train, 
because I think I can do it all right. All it needs 
is a little finesse.” 

“A little what?” Mike asked curiously. “If 
you mean a scrap—” 

“Diplomacy,” Zeph explained. 

“Oh, the thing we made the world safe for,” 
Sol remarked, without a smile. “I always won- 
dered what that was.” 

Ralph had hard work suppressing a grin, but 
he succeeded. Mr. Hopkins had evidently heard 
none of this by-play, so deep was he in his own 
thoughts. Suddenly he looked at Ralph. 

“Before I forget it, I’ve got something for 
you,” he said, reaching in his pocket and taking 
out a letter. “From Cherry. Now, is everything 
settled?” 

Ralph stared at the note. Then, blushing, he 
put it in his coat. 

“What was that, sir?” he asked. 

Zeph grinned. 

“He wanted to know if everything was set- 
tled,”’ he repeated softly. ‘‘It’s hard to hear all 
the way from Rockton. That’s where you were 
at that moment, isn’t it?” 

Ralph laughed, and confessed it was. Then, in 
a moment, he grew serious. 

“Mr. Hopkins,” he went on, “will you tell the 
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engineer of 486 what our plans are? He'll have 
to know, of course.” 

Mr. Hopkins said he would. After some more 
conversation, the “meeting” broke up. There was 
at least one man who thoroughly believed that the 
scheme would work—that they would capture 
Nettleton and perhaps others of his gang. That 
man was Zeph Dallas. 

This was the sort of thing he loved. He felt 
that he was capable of great things, that one day 
the world would recognize his abilities as a de- 


tective. 
From Mrs. Blair’s he walked with Ralph to 


the dispatchers’ office. Montgomery was sitting 
in the chair, his fingers caressing the telegraph in- 
strument. 

“Td like to be in this job,” he said wistfully. 

Ralph smiled. 

“You may, soon,” he declared. “Why don’t 
you speak to headquarters about it?” 

“Think it would do any good?” Montgomery 
asked eagerly. 

“Certainly it would. They're always on the 
lookout for good men. I'll put in a word for you 
myself. But you’d better go home now. You're 
through at the station, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. Through for the night. But do you 
mind if I stick around here awhile with you?” 
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“Glad to have you,” Ralph said heartily. He 
knew just how Montgomery felt. To one who 
loves railroading, the dispatchers’ office is a thing 
of fascination. 

Ralph thought it best not to tell Montgomery 
of their plans. There was no need for it, and 
while the man was obviously sincere, yet he 
might unconsciously give them away. There was 
no use in taking the chance. 

Zeph left them at about ten and went off to his 
own habitat, wherever that might be. He did not 
tell any one where he had gone on leaving Mrs. 
Blair’s, preferring to allow himself to be sur- 
rounded with an air of mystery. Ralph, who 
knew him of old, did not press him. He realized 
it would be useless. 

Montgomery left at twelve. Then, to Ralph’s 
surprise, there came a knock on the door and Mike 
Persell appeared. 

“For my first lesson,” he declared, with a grin, 
“I’m going to learn everything I can about this 
game. Mr. Glidden told me this would be a good 
chance to get the inside stuff on dispatch work. 
Of course if you’re busy—” 

“You're as welcome as the flowers in May,” 
Ralph replied. “Have a seat. Go ahead. Ask 
all the questions you want.” 

Mike took full advantage of this suggestion, 
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and sat there the best part of the night, listening 
to Ralph explain railroading. The dawn came al- 
most before either of them realized it. 

It was not until Mike left that Ralph had a 
chance to read his letter from Cherry. It was an 
encouraging note, telling him to be careful and 
enclosing a note from his mother. In part, Cherry 
- said: 


“Both your mother and I miss you, Ralph. 
She wants me to tell you to take great care of 
yourself, and to that I want to add, help take care 
of dad for me. He is impulsive, and apt to do 
things without sufficient consideration. We'll all 
be glad to see you back in Rockton again.” 


“And maybe I won’t be glad to be back and get 
this job off my mind,” Ralph said, as he folded 
the letter. “So Hopkins is apt to do things in a 
hurry! First time I ever knew that. But his 
daughter should know. All right, Cherry, I'll 
watch out. But if anything happens to-morrow, 
we'll all need looking after. It’s a dangerous piece 
of work, to invite attack.” 

John Glidden relieved him at seven-thirty, and 
Ralph went home and caught up on some sleep. 
That day passed quickly with nothing unusual 
happening. The trains all ran exactly on schedule, 
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and when evening came again Ralph felt a good 
deal easier. 

As before, Mike Persell visited Ralph in the 
office, and spent most of the night with him. He 
was learning the Red Moose routine rapidly, and 
Ralph came to depend on him. 

At seven o’clock of the second morning, the 
‘phone in the dispatchers’ office rang. Ralph 
lifted the receiver. 

“Hello. Yes—” 

Silence. Then: 

“Hello, Zeph? What? Say it again!’ 

Ralph turned to Mike, who was listening. 

“It worked,” he said excitedly. ‘Take this 
down as I repeat it.” 

Mike seized a piece of paper and wrote Ralph’s 
conversation word for word. 

“As the train leaves Short Hills they plan to 
attack,” Ralph said, repeating what Zeph was 
telling him. ‘There will be eight of them. Net- 
tleton will lead the attack. They will try to get 
Mr. Hopkins, me, and—who? Oh, you told them 
that President Grant was to be on the train! 
Good work, Zeph!’’ 

He waited while Zeph explained more fully. 
Then, replacing the receiver on the hook, he faced 
Mike. 


“We're all set!” he exulted. “Zeph said they 
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believed him when he told them he wanted to get 
square with the Great Northern. They’re going 
to attack that train to-day.” 

“An’ we'll be there!” Mike exclaimed. “Wait 
till Sol hears about this! He’d rather fight than 
eat, that man!” 

“One thing,” Ralph said seriously. “Until 
time to take that train, tell no one—not a soul— 
of our plans. If the least word leaked out, it 
would spoil everything. I'll get in touch with the 
others and explain matters.” 

Mike nodded. 

“Right,” he said. Then he took a deep breath. 
“Boy,” he ejaculated, “something tells me there’s 
goin’ to be a scrap!” 


CHAPTER SXVIT 
THE FIGHT 


On Saturday afternoon at twelve minutes past 
three a train pulled out of Red Moose station. It 
was bound for Scarsdale, a run of about five 
hours. Aboard it were some fifteen or twenty 
miners, and Mr. Hopkins, Ralph Fairbanks and 
Zeph Dallas. These three sat in the last car. 

Zeph was explaining how he happened along at 
the moment the train left and hopped aboard. 

“When I telephoned Ralph this morning,” he 
said, “I intended to stay with Nettleton. But you 
know how it is. I hated to be on the wrong side 
of the fence. I thought I might get a shot at the 
fellow who drilled me through this hand. So I 
told Smoky Jack I’d see him later, at Short Hills. 
I will, too. But not as he thinks I will.” 

“So you got away with your story!’ Mr. Hop- 
kins ejaculated. 

“Did I! It went like a million dollars. Nettle- 
ton isn’t any too bright. I thought of what you 
said, Ralph, about his being insane, and I’m not 
sure but you might be partly right. Anyway, he 
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believed me, and jumped at the chance to stop this 
train and capture President Grant and you two.” 

“Did he really think Mr. Grant was going to 
be on board?” Mr. Hopkins asked. 

“Seemed to. He said that once he got hold of 
Grant, they could do what they liked with the 
Great Northern.” 

Ralph, in a seat facing Zeph and Mr. Hopkins, 
turned his head and stared out of the window. 

“We reach Short Hills in an hour,” he said 
musingly. 

“Well, we’re ready!” Barton Hopkins ex- 
claimed. “We all have guns. And those boys 
with Mike won’t hesitate to shoot, either. We'll 
get Nettleton if it’s at all possible!’ 

“As soon as we do that, things will begin to 
clear up at Red Moose,” Ralph declared. “A lot 
depends on this trip. If we succeed, our troubles 
will be over. If not—well, we'll figure on that 
problem later.” 

For some moments no one spoke. They were 
all busy with their thoughts. All realized the 
danger they were running, as Nettleton was 
known to be a vicious character. But none of 

‘them shrank from it. It was all in the day’s 
work. 

Fifteen minutes later Sol came through the 
train. 
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“Everything all right?” Ralph asked anxiously, 
as he saw his friend. 

“Everythin’s apple. Say, when the fun starts, 
do we stay with the train or jump off an’ try to get 
Nettleton ?”’ 

“Do what you think best,’ Mr. Hopkins 
answered. “Our purpose in this is to capture 
Nettleton. How we can do that, we'll have to 
decide when the moment comes. Don’t shoot un- 
less you have to. On the other hand, take no 
chances.” 

“An’ if we see they’re tryin’ to get away, we 
go after ’em, hey?” 

“Absolutely. Keep together as much as pos- 
sible. As soon as you separate, Nettleton’s gang 
can pick you off. Perhaps you'd better have a 
leader, for we won't be able to be with you all 
the time.” 

“Mike’s the leader,” Sol said decidedly. “We 
thought of that long ago. All right, Mr. Hop- 
kins. You want us to stay in the cars ahead, : 
don’t you?” 

“What do you think, Ralph?” Mr. Hopkins 
asked in turn. 

“I believe that would be the best plan. What 
I expect to happen is that they’ll stop the train 
in some way, then demand that we come out. I 
told the engineer to go very slowly, for fear of a 
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ripped-up rail or a tie on the track. Then, as 
soon as the train stops, we'll attack. If we take 
them by surprise we may be able to capture Nettle- 
ton without much trouble. That’s why I think it 
best for us to stay in the rear and you fellows in 
the front. We'll hop out with the guns, and then 
they'll see they’re caught and make a run toward 
the front. Then you get in your work.” 

Mike grinned delightedly. 

“Listens good!” he exclaimed. “All right, 
then. I'll tell the rest.” Then he walked away. 

As the train roared toward Short Hills Ralph 
felt a mounting excitement. It was impossible 
not to feel thrilled at the prospect of a gun fight 
with the men who had tried to wreck the Mid- 
night Limited. Of course, Ralph and the others 
realized the serious nature of this adventure. 
They were not doing this for fun. It was pure 
business—a necessary thing to get Nettleton and 
his gang out of the way, so that the Great 
Northern could run its trains through Red Moose 
without danger. 

The three men were alone in the rear of the 
car, so Ralph felt that he could speak frankly. 

“Tf we do capture Smoky Jack,” he said, “we 
may learn something about the Y. and C. bunch. 
I would like to know just how much of this dirty 
work they actually sanctioned.” 
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“Think Nettleton will tell?” Zeph asked, look- 
ing quizzically at Ralph. 

“He might, to save himself from a long jail 
sentence. We've got him for attempted murder, 
you know.” 

Zeph nodded. 

“Tf we do get him,” he added quietly. 

Ten minutes more before they would reach 
Short Hills! Ralph arose and walked to the rear 
of the car. 

“Just to take a look,” he explained. 

He went out on the back platform and watched 
the miles roll out from under him. Rockton and 
Cherry were further away than ever. The letter 
he had received from her and the one from his 
mother, had heartened him greatly. It was good 
to know that they were thinking about him. 

Ralph felt the train lean to the right, and knew 
they were approaching a curve. He watched the 
engine come into view, as the train went into a 
semi-circle. For a moment or two he could see 
a long expanse of track stretched out ahead. 

Suddenly he started. Was that a figure, far 
ahead there, bending over the tracks? He looked 
again. Yes, it was a man, and he was pouring 
something on the rails. Then, as the train 
straightened, he was lost to sight. But Ralph had 
seen enough. 
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“ORE? 

The word echoed through Ralph’s brain. Oil! 
That is how they would stop the train! 

He turned and ran into the car. 

“Mr. Hopkins,” he said quickly, “there’s a man 
ahead pouring oil on the tracks. When we hit 
that, we stop. Get ready. I'll pass the word to 
the others.” 

He hurried forward. The middle three cars 
did not contain any of their party, but in the next 
he found Mike and Sol, together with the 
others. 

““Get set,” he said in a low voice. ‘Some one’s 
pouring oil on the rails ahead. I saw him at the 
sharp curve. That means we stop. Everything 
all ready?” 

Sol let out a whoop. He moved his huge 
shoulders. 

“Let ’em come!” he shouted. “We're ready!” 

“Remember—stay hidden until the train stops. 
Then, when you see your chance, go after ‘em on 
the run. Get it?’ went on Ralph. 

“You bet! 

“Watch us eat ’em up!” 

“All right. Mike, slip up to the engine and 
tell the engineer what I told you. Then come 
back. I’ve got to get to the rear car.”’ 

Ralph hastened back. 
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Just as he reached the door of the car wherein 
Zeph and Mr. Hopkins were riding, he felt the 
train slow up, then heard a screech as the wheels 
of the locomotive spun around. 

“We're here,” Ralph said tensely. He re- 
moved his gun and held it in readiness, as did the 
others. 

There was a yell from outside the train. 

“Come out here, Fairbanks!” 

“We want Fairbanks, Hopkins and Grant!’ 

“Out you come, or we'll shoot you out!” 

“Let’s go,” Ralph said to the supervisor. 
“Keep your pistol ready.” 

The few passengers crouched in terror, not 
moving from their seats. 

Ralph walked to the rear and stepped to the 
platform, holding his gun behind him. The first 
person he saw was Nettleton. The others had 
handkerchiefs over the lower part of their faces. 
Not so the leader. He stood forth boldly. 

When he saw Ralph, he set up a shout : 

“There they are, boys! Let’s get em!” 

“Wait!” Ralph held up his left hand. Nettle- 
ton, surprised at the action, hesitated and lowered 
his weapon. 

“What’s the idea, Nettleton?” Ralph asked 
loudly. He hoped to use up enough time to allow 
those in the forward car to come closer. “Don’t 
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you think you’ve done enough damage already? 
It’s a federal offence to stop a train!” 

“Oh, it is, hey?” Nettleton sneered. ‘Well, 
little boy blue, the army is a long way off! Come 
down out of that now, you and your other 
friends!” and he raised the gun. 

“Who do you want?’ Ralph asked, pretend- 
ing to be frightened. He still held his weapon out 
of sight behind him. 

“We want you, Hopkins, and Grant!” 

“President Grant isn’t on this train.” 

“Whether\he is or not, we want you and Hop- 
kins! If Grant is on the train we'll get him. 
Step down now like a good little lad, and tell 
Hopkins to do the same!” 

“Well—” Ralph appeared to hesitate. Sud- 
denly he raised his pistol. : 

“We'll come, Nettleton! But we’ll come shoot- 
ing! Drop that gun or I'll let daylight into you!” 
His eyes, cold and stern, gazed straight at Smoky 
Jack. 

The man was dumbfounded. For a moment 
he did not move. Then, with a wild yell, he fired. 

Ralph had seen his intention, and threw him- 
self to the floor of the platform. 

“Come on, boys! Let’s get him!’ he shouted. 
Then he fired. 

He never knew how close he had come to 
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Nettleton, for there was an exclamation from 
one of the others of the gang. He had seen Mike, 
Sol and the rest creeping toward them. 

“It’s a trap, Jack! They’ve got us cornered! 
Let’s get out of here!’ 

There was a roar as Sol and Mike opened fire. 
One of the gang fell to one knee, then was up 
again. Nettleton turned white. 

“Tl get you!” he screamed. 

Taking deliberate aim, he fired at Ralph. 

But the shot never went home. Mr. Hopkins 
had been watching from one of the car windows. 
Just as Nettleton was about to pull the trigger, 
Barton Hopkins fired, snipping Nettleton on the 
wrist and sending the other’s bullet into the air. 

Mike, followed by Sol and the others, ran to- 
ward Nettleton. Ralph thought for a moment 
that Smoky Jack’s friends might desert him, 
thereby making the capture of Nettleton compar- 
atively easy. But this was not to be. They sur- 
rounded their leader, their guns spitting fire and 
lead. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MISSING 


“HANG it on to ’em, boys!’ Sol roared, as he 
dropped to the ground. He had evidently been 
under fire before, and knew that a man lying 
down offers a much smaller target than one 
standing. The ground was dotted with small 
bushes on either side of the track, and this af- 
forded some protection. 

Ralph, in the meantime, had abandoned the 
train, and with Zeph was closing in on Nettleton. 
Smoky Jack saw him coming and shouted to his 
comrades : 

“Get Fairbanks!” 

At the same time, using his left hand, Nettle- 
ton leveled a gun at Ralph. But before he could 
pull the trigger one of his own men caught his 
arm. 

“Let’s get out of here!” this fellow yelled. 
“They’re too many for us—we’ll all be killed!’ 

Nettleton looked at the advancing line of men, 
then decided that discretion was the better part 
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of valor. Without a word he fled toward the 
woods. 

“All right, boys! Right after em!” Ralph 
shouted. “We've got to get Nettleton!” 

He dashed after the retreating rascal, not at- 
tempting to use his gun, as he did not wish to 
injure any one unnecessarily. Mike and his fol- 
lowers and Zeph Dallas, however, had no such 
compunction, and shots whistled about the heads 
of the retreating men. 

“Get ’em before they reach the woods!” Mike 
panted. 

This had been in Ralph’s mind, and he put 
on a burst of speed. But now Nettleton came to 
the edge of the forest. His men separated, wind- 
ing in and out among the trees. Ralph followed 
one, who he thought was Smoky Jack. 

Over stumps and roots he dashed, many times 
coming within an ace of falling. He could 
not keep his man in sight all the time, but 
caught occasional glimpses of him through the 
trees. 

Suddenly he heard a crash, then a yell. The 
man ahead had tripped. 

“Nettleton!”’ Ralph shouted. “Lie still, or I'll 
shoot!’ 

This was a vain threat, for he could not even 
see the man, but he could hear him. However, 
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it had the desired effect. The man did not move 
from the spot where he had fallen, and in an- 
other moment Ralph came in sight of him. 

“Nettleton,” Ralph called, “toss your gun to 
one side—quick !” 

There was a dull thud as the man obeyed. He 
was thoroughly cowed. 

Holding his weapon before him, Ralph ad- 
vanced cautiously. He did not know whether 
the man had another pistol on him or not. He 
waited until he was within ten yards of the re- 
cumbent figure, then said: 

“Turn over, Nettleton! Face me!” 

The man obeyed. As he did so Ralph stepped 
back. It was not Nettleton, but one of his com- 
panions! 

“Y’'m not Nettleton,” the fellow gasped. “The 
boss got away—clean.”’ 

Ralph was sorely disappointed. But at least 
he had one of the gang. 

“You'll do,” he said shortly. “Get on your 
feet.” 

“T can’t. I’ve hurt my ankle.” 

Ralph looked at him, then decided that the 
man was shamming. 

“T’ll give you three to get up,” he said sternly, 
“then I'll fire. One—two—” 

With a sullen growl the inan got to his feet. 
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“Well,” he said defiantly, “what are you goin’ 
to do with me?” 

“Take you back. March, now. If you try to 
make a break, I’ll shoot you down like a dog. 
We've had enough of this gang’s work. You 
look like the fellow who was with Nettleton the 
other night.” 

“No, sir! Not me, boss! I wasn’t there! 
That was—” He hesitated and bit his lip. 

“Who?” Ralph demanded. 

“Never mind. You got me—what else do you 
want?” was the surly reply. 

Ralph saw that it was useless to attempt to 
make him talk here. 

“Go ahead! Start moving,” the young dis- 
patcher commanded. “Just remember I’ve got a 
gun pointed straight at your back.” 

He hoped, as he walked toward the train, that 
one of the others had captured Nettleton. If so, 
then their plan had succeeded. But there was no 
way of telling this until he reached the train. 

As he came in sight of the engine, he saw a 
group of men standing near it. Among them 
were Mike and Sol, but Nettleton was nowhere 
in sight. There were several of the miners who 
had been with Smoky Jack standing together, 
looking toward the ground. These were being 
watched by Mike, with drawn gun. 
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“They didn’t get him,” Ralph’s prisoner said 
with satisfaction, as they came nearer. “TI 
figured he’d get away.” 

Ralph wondered at the peculiar hold that Net- 
tleton had over these men. 

“We'll get him, all right,” he declared with a 
certainty he did not feel. “‘It’ll mean prison for 
all you fellows.” 

“Will it?” the man asked sneeringly. “Don’t 
be too sure!” 

Ralph forced the man to join the other three 
captives, then walked over toward Sol. 

“Any one see Nettleton?” he asked eagerly. 

“Nope,” was the regretful answer. “I’m 
afraid he’s gone. There are a few of our men 
out yet, and they may bring him in. Mike, 
watch those guys.” 

“T’m watchin’ them,” Mike said grimly. 
“They won't try nothin’. Anybody hurt, 
Ralphe” 

“No one that I saw. They must be rotten 
shots. But so are we, for that matter. I think 
some one got Smoky Jack in the hand. How 
many of our party are still out? 

“Three,” Sol answered. “I reckon that feller 
you call Zeph is still in the train with Hopkins. 
I didn’t see him none.” 

“Zeph in the train?” Ralph asked in surprise. 
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“He couldn’t be, because he came out with me. 
Are you sure?” 

“No, I’m not sure, but he ain’t here. Maybe 
he went after ’em too, and hasn’t got back yet. 
That makes five.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Hopkins went,” Ralph said 
in a puzzled tone. I told him to stay under cover. 
He’s not only a married man with a daughter, but 
of importance to the Great Northern. Perhaps 
it was wrong to expose him to this risk.” 

“Forget it,” Sol said forcibly. “He'll turn up 
all right. I'll have a look through the train for 
him. Pete—” he turned to one of his friends, 
“you watch these bozos with Mike. Let’s go, 
Ralph.” 

They started for the steps of the train. As 
they did so one of the men whom Mike was 
guarding made a break for freedom. 

Ralph saw him coming and dived. He caught 
the man at the knees, and they went down in a 
tangled mass. 

“Atta boy, Ralph!” Mike applauded. “Wow, 
what a tackle! Here, I’ll tend to him now. Pete, 
watch the others.” 

He bent over the man and pulled him to his 
feet. 

“You try that again, buddy, an’ you’ll have 
more ventilation than you calculate to have,” he 
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declared. “Tl drill a hole right through you. 
Get over there now! You hurt, Ralph?” 

“No,” Ralph replied, brushing himself off. 
He had hit his elbow on a rock, but aside from 
that was uninjured. “Glad you didn’t shoot 
then, Mike. You'd have gotten me if you had 
shot Better put another man on guard there.” 

At a signal from Mike, another man took his 
place with drawn gun. With the three of them 
watching, they could be sure that no more breaks 
for ireedom would be attempted. It was impor- 
tant that they keep these men, for they might 
learn from them what part the Yellowstone and 
Columbia played in these outrages. Then, too, 
they might be forced to tell of Nettleton’s head- 
quarters, in case the leader was not captured. 

Again Ralph walked toward the train, meaning 
to see if Mr. Hopkins and Zeph Dallas were on 
board. He started at the first car, and went 
slowly through all the cars. When he reached 
the last one his face was white. 

“T can understand Zeph’s absence,” he said in 
a troubled voice to Sol. “But I’m sure Mr. Hop- 
kins stayed on the train when we started our 
chase.” 

“But what can have happened to him?” Mike 
demanded. “He isn’t here, that’s one sure 
thing.” 
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“I don’t know,” Ralph replied, a frown on his 
face. “I distinctly remember going to the back 
platform with Zeph behind me when I heard Net- 
tleton yell. Mr. Hopkins stayed within the car. 
Wait, I’ll ask if any one saw him come out.” 

He made the rounds, asking every man who 
was on the train. The conductor said that he saw 
some one who looked like the supervisor leave 
the car alone after all the rest had reached the 
woods. But he couldn’t be sure, as he was hav- 
ing enough trouble with trying to reassure the 
frightened passengers. That was the only infor- 
mation Ralph could elicit. 

“Well,” he decided, after some moments, 
“we'll take these men and tie them. See to that, 
Mike, will you? There’s some rope in one of 
the cars. Put ’em in separate cars, if you can— 
no, I guess if you just separate ‘em by a few 
seats it'll be all right. Tie ’em up good. We'll 
need them later.” 

“What are you goin’ to do with us, boss?” one 
of the captives whined. “We ain’t done nothin’. 
Nettleton made us—” 

“Shut up!” Mike said fiercely. “Ain’t done 
nothin’, hey! Well, I’d say you’ve done plenty. 
Mosey along, now. You—’ he pointed—“hop in 
that car. Quick!’ 

While Mike and the others were binding the 
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captives with some rope the engineer supplied, 
Ralph talked to Sol about the disappearance of 
Mr. Hopkins. 

“We'll have to wait for a while, then search 

for them,” the young dispatcher decided. ‘Then, 
if we don’t find them, we’ll have to notify the 
state troopers. I'd hate to have to tell Cherry 
that—’ he stopped, and turned away. 
- “Cherry his daughter?’ Sol asked in a sym- 
pathetic tone. “Now, don’t you worry, Ralph. 
Everything will be al-l-l-l right. Come on. Let’s 
start to hunt now. No use waiting. They didn’t 
go far.” 

Ralph nodded, and the two started for the 
woods. Sol stopped to tell a few others to come 
with them, leaving only enough to guard the 
train which had been sidetracked, and the pris- 
oners. 

At the edge of the forest Ralph hesitated. It 
was growing dark rapidly. 

“Tf we don’t find them before night,’’ he said. 
“we won’t stand much chance. All right, men, 
spread out. Keep your guns ready. And don’t 
stand on ceremony! If you see one of Nettle- 
ton’s gang and he makes a move toward you, 
shoot. This is serious. We've got to find Mr. 
Hopkins!” 

The searchers stayed within call of each other, 
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and swept through the forest in a long line. 
Ralph thought that perhaps Mr. Hopkins might 
have fallen and hit his head upon a stone. He 
might be lying unconscious behind some tree or 
stump. 

“I’d rather have that happen than have him in 
Nettleton’s hands,” Ralph mused bitterly. “Tf 
Smoky Jack has him—” 

He did not finish the thought. The conclusion 
was too distasteful. 

The searching went on until night fell, Then 
Ralph called the men together. 

“Boys,” he said, “we can’t go on this way. 
It’s useless. If we had torches, it might do some 
good. But we can’t see in the dark. The only 
thing we can do is to go back to the train and 
get help. I’m afraid they’re lost.” 

With a heavy heart, Ralph turned away. He 
was thinking of Cherry and of how she would 
feel if anything serious had happened to her 
father. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A DIRE THREAT 


WaeEn Ralph Fairbanks and the others ran 
toward the attacking gang, Barton Hopkins was 
watching them from a window in the car. It 
cost him an effort to keep from joining in the 
chase, as he was by no means a coward. But 
Ralph had asked him to remain under cover. 
There was really no need of such assistance as 
he might give, for the trainmen far outnumbered 
their enemies. Still, he hated to remain idle 
while the others were fighting. 

“Give it to them! Give it to them!’ he mut- 
tered, as he saw Nettleton’s men break and run. 
“Go get ’em, Ralph!” 

He leaned out of the open window and flour- 
ished his pistol. 

“You dirty train wreckers! Get ’em, Ralph!’ 

It would be hard to recognize in this excited 
man the precise, meticulous supervisor of the 
Great Northern Railroad. His face was flushed, 
his eyes flashing. Almost he left the car and 
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As Nettleton and the others disappeared in the 
woods, he sank back in his seat with a sigh. 

“Anyway, I got one shot at ’em,” he said, with 
satisfaction. “Lucky I hit that fellow, or he 
would have gotten Ralph sure. Barton Hopkins 
did not know it was Smoky Jack himself whom 
his bullet had struck. 

He glanced about him. He was alone in the 
car. Zeph Dallas had disappeared. The con- 
ductor had gathered the few passengers together 
in a forward car. 

An uneasy feeling began to creep over him. 
He looked to his gun. It was fully loaded, ex- 
cept for the one bullet he had fired. 

“Nothing to worry about,” he assured him- 
self. ‘“They’re all—” 

A noise behind him caused him to turn sharply. 
To his horror he found himself facing the muz- 
zle of a pistol. Behind it was a man, a handker- 
chief over the lower part of his face. 

“Nettleton!” was the first thought that came 
into Barton Hopkins’ mind. His hands shot 
toward the roof of the car. 

“That’s right—stick ’em up,” the man sneered. 
“Lucky I went around the other side of this here 
train! Jack’ll be pretty glad to see you!” 

Then it wasn’t Nettleton! 

“Come on—drop that gat,” the stranger 
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growled. “And get out o’ that seat. You an’ me 
are goin’ places.” 

“Where?” Mr. Hopkins asked. 

“Don’t know yet. But we’re goin’ to get out 
o here in a hurry. No, not that side! The 
other. That’s it. Be nice, now, an’ I won’t plug 
you. All right. Start walkin’.” 

Mr. Hopkins looked about him. There was 
no one in sight. This fellow had evidently got- 
ten around the train, and now they were on the 
opposite side from Ralph and the others who 
had gone into the woods. 

“Straight ahead,” the masked figure ordered. 
“We can use you as a hostage, if they get Smoky 
Jack.” He chuckled. “Good word, that—hos- 
tage. Sounds like a real war.” Then he lowered 
his voice and stepped close. “An’ listen,” he 
muttered. “If you let one peep out o’ you, you'll 
be a casualty, an’ I don’t mean maybe!” He 
thrust his gun viciously into Mr. Hopkins’ ribs. 

The supervisor, while not exceptionally fright- 
ened, had a wholesome respect for a pistol at 
close quarters. He knew his captor was desper- 
ate and would do as he said. Mr. Hopkins 
walked slowly ahead. 

They reached the woods. 

“Go on—dive in,” was the growled command. 
“T’ll tell you when to turn.” 
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The forest was exceptionally thick at this 
point. They had not gone more than fifty feet 
beyond the edge when they were completely out 
of sight of the tracks. 

“See that hill over there?” the man asked. 

Mr. Hopkins nodded. 

“Head for that. On your horse now. We 
ain’t got no time to waste.” 

They increased their pace. The supervisor 
looked around him, but saw no means of escape. 
The masked man walked close behind him, watch- 
ing his every move. 

At the foot of the hill they halted. 

“Left,” the fellow muttered. “Go round it.” 

There was no choice but to obey. After a 
walk of half an hour, Mr. Hopkins was halted 
again at the mouth of what appeared to be a cave 
of some sort. It was pitch black within, and he 
hesitated, not knowing just what he was facing. 

“Well, step on it! In you go! Quick!” 

“But—” 

“Hear what I said?” Again the pistol in the 
ribs. “Inside!” 

As Mr. Hopkins stepped into the blackness of 
the cave, a match flared behind him. He looked 
up and saw that a low roof was directly over his 
head, the sides of the opening being hewn out 
of solid rock. He could not imagine this being 
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natural. It was as though some giant had 
reached in his hand and dug a huge piece out of 
the mountain. 

“Sit there,” the fellow commanded, pointing 
to a box upended on the floor. Then the 
match went out, and they were once more in 
darkness. 

Gradually Mr. Hopkins’ eyes became used to 
the change from daylight to darkness, and he 
could distinguish the outlines of the cave. There 
was furniture of a rude sort, a table, a few boxes 
for chairs, and in one corner a broken-down 
couch. Evidently this cavern was used as a meet- 
ing place. 

After a few minutes Mr. Hopkins broke the 
silence. 

“How long are we going to stay here?” he 
asked. 

“Can’t say.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Wait.” 

“Not much satisfaction out of him,” the super- 
visor murmured to himself. 

Suddenly a thought came to him. Did they 
mean to keep him captive for some days, pos- 
sibly for weeks, in order to dictate terms to the 
Great Northern? His heart sank. What of his 
wife—of Cherry? They would think he was 
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dead! Was there no way he could get word to 
them ? 

“Listen,” he exclaimed. “I don’t know your 
name or who you are, but some day I may be in 
a position to do you a good turn. Sooner or 
later your gang will be rounded up. Then you'll 
need all the friends you have. If you'll let me go 
now, I promise to use my influence in your be- 
half when you’re caught.” 

To his surprise the other burst out laughing. 

“So, you’re goin’ to help me! Baby, that’s 
rich! Eat my shirt if that ain’t rich! There you 
sit, not knowin’ whether you'll be livin’ or dead 
to-morrow, an’ you’re goin’ to do me a favor! 
Hot stuff, that, hot stuff!’ 

Mr. Hopkins felt a chill run through him. 

“Surely you wouldn’t—put me to death?” he 
demanded. 

“Oh, wouldn’t we! Listen, buddy! We’re 
liable to do anything. You can’t tell. You know 
we ain’t lyin’ in any bed of roses. We've got to 
take our chances. An’ if the chief thinks you’re 
better dead than alive—into the soup you go. 
An’ that’s that.” 

It was growing dark outside, and now Barton 
Hopkins could scarcely see the figure of the man 
opposite him. He wondered if it would be wise 
to try to run for it. 
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“T wouldn’t,” the man said dryly, as though he 
had read his thoughts. “I’ve got you covered. 
The first move, an’ you shake hands with the 
undertaker. So take it easy.” 

_ “Do you know who I am?” 

“Sure I know who you are. You’re old man 
Hopkins, an’ you think you're the big chief. But 
you ain't. Fairbanks is the guy we were after. 
He’s worth five of you. But as a second choice, 
you're not bad.” 

Mr. Hopkins blinked. Fairbanks worth five 
of him! Well, it might be so. Certainly Ralph 
was a very valuable man. Almost Barton Hop- 
kins was glad that he, instead of Ralph, had been 
captured. Surely Ralph would find him and lib- 
erate him. 

“After all, you’re the super,” the man went on. 

Mr. Hopkins thought quickly. Could this man 
be bribed? 

“Do you need money,” he asked suddenly. 

Again that disconcerting laugh. 

“What’s that—an advertisement? Do I need 
money! What are you going to do—offer me a 
job sellin’ magazines so I can make some cash in 
my spare time? Honest, buddy, you’re a pip!” 

Then, with a little laugh, the man resumed his 
seat. As he did so there came a noise at the 
entrance to the cave. 
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“Morrissy?” a voice called. 

“Jack! I thought they got you!” 

The beam of an electric flashlight cut through 
the darkness. 

“Who—” the newcomer began, then he 
chuckled. “So you got one, too!” 

“Sure! You don’t mean to say—” 

“Have a look.” 

Mr. Hopkins started to his feet. Smoky Jack 
thrust a man forward. His arms were bound 
behind him. The light was focused on him, and 
as he saw him Mr. Hopkins uttered a cry. 

“Zeph Dallas!’ 

“Mr. Hopkins! I was afraid—I followed 
your tracks—”’ 

“Shut up!” Smoky Jack seized Zeph by the 
throat. “T’ll do the talkin’ here. Light the lamp. 
Morrissy. It’s all right now.” 

In a few moments the yellow glow of an oil 
lamp illuminated the cave. Mr. Hopkins saw 
that Zeph’s clothes were in disorder and there 
was a cut on his face. 

“I found this guy in the woods, sniffin’ along 
like a bloodhound,” Nettleton went on. “So I 
hops on him. Wow, but my hand hurts! Get 
some water, Morrissy. I got a hole right 
through it. I’d like to get the guy that done 
that. But I got away. So! We have the super 
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with us! The super an’ a detective! Not a bad 
haul. Hurry up with that water. Here, you, 
sit down before you get knocked down. An’ 
don’t try no funny stuff.” This to Zeph. “An 
when you get the water, Morrissy, get some rope. 
We're goin’ to tie these two up like pigs.” 

He came close to the supervisor and looked 
down on him. His lips were curled back in a 
snarl. 

“With these two,” he snarled, “we can do as 
we please! If the Great Northern don’t do what 
we say, we'll deliver pieces of these guys to ’em 
—aaybe an ear first, just to show we’re not kid- 
din’! Morrissy, we done a good day’s work 
here!” 


CHAPTER XX 
CHERRY’S DECISION 


On Sunday morning, the day after the hold- 
up of the train and the fight at Red Moose, 
Cherry Hopkins received a telegram. She was 
seated at breakfast when the doorbell rang. 

“T’ll go, mother,” she said, and arose. 

The boy at the door handed her the square 
yellow envelope, got his receipt and was off. 
Cherry looked at it a moment before opening it. 
It was addressed to her. 


“Your father missing. Zeph Dallas gone too. 
Thought you had better know. Nothing to 
worry about. Doing our best to locate them. 
Will keep you posted. Ralph.” 


The girl staggered against the wall. 

“Father, missing !’’ 

Her next thought was for her mother. She 
started for the dining room—then hesitated. 
How would her mother take it? Would it not 
be best to keep it from her? Father, missing! 

Determinedly she folded the telegram and 
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placed it in the pocket of her dress. Then she 
forced a smile to her face. She must be calm— 
she must! 

She entered the room where her mother was 
still sitting. 

“What was it, dear?” Mrs. Hopkins asked. 

“Oh, a message from Ralph. He—he sent his 
regards.” 

“Then it’s private, I suppose,” and Mrs. Hop- 
kins smiled. ‘When is he coming home?” 

“He didn’t say.” 

“Did he say how your father was?” 

“No—he simply—simply—’” She could keep 
it up no longer. The tears came, and she flung 
herself into her mother’s arms. 

“Oh, mother, I tried, but I couldn’t do it! I 
couldn’t! I tried to keep you from knowing!” 

“Cherry! What is it? What is it, Cherry?” 

Mutely, her daughter handed her the telegram. 
Mrs. Hopkins read it, and her face became 
deathly pale. For a moment she could not speak. 

“Mother! Don’t—oh, don’t take it so hard! 
Father’s all right! Ralph will look after him— 
I know he will! He'll be found!” 

Missing! 

The word rang out like the crack of doom. 
Missing—at Red Moose! 

“Oh, Cherry, I knew something would hap- 
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pen! Why did he ever go to that awful place? 
Cherry, perhaps he’s dead!” 

Cherry, her eyes wet with tears, rose to her 
feet. Her mouth was pressed in a firm straight 
line. 

“He isn’t dead, mother,” she said in a clear 
voice. “I know he isn’t. I can’t tell you how, 
but I know. Father is all right. If there was 
any real danger, Ralph would have said so. 
Mother—” 

She hesitated, and raised her head. 

“Mother, I’m going to Red Moose!” 

“Cherry!” 

“T’m going to Red Moose, and I’m going to 
find father. I can’t stay here idle, when I know 
father is in danger. Mother, I’m going!” 

“But, Cherry, what can you do?” 

The girl put her arm about her mother. 

“And don’t worry. I'll send you a message 
as soon as I arrive. There’s a train leaving 
Mountain Station at twelve-fourteen. I'll take 
my roadster to there, and leave it. Some one 
will bring it back.” 

Mrs. Hopkins, seeing that her daughter was 
determined, made no further effort to dissuade 
her. 

“Then Tl help you pack,” she declared, get- 
ting to her feet. 
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Cherry hurried to her room. Her bag was 
soon packed, and the moment came when she 
must say good-bye. 

“Do be careful, Cherry!” her mother pleaded. 
“Tf anything happened to you—oh, I couldn’t 
bear it!” 

“Nothing will happen, mother.” Her car 
stood at the gate, a long, low, powerful roadster. 
“Tl get some one at the station to bring the auto 
back. Now, mother, don’t worry! Good-bye!” 

She kissed her mother and ran to the car. At 
the corner she turned and waved. She was too 
far away to see the tears that were in Mrs. Hop- 
kins’ eyes. 

As she drove swiftly along the country road, 
Cherry’s head was in a whirl. It had happened 
so quickly—the message and her decision to go 
to Red Moose—that she had scarcely had time to 
realize just what she was doing. But now she 
did not regret her step. It would be agony to 
wait in Rockton, not knowing where her father 
was nor what had happened to him or what dan- 
ger Ralph was in. 

Thirty miles an hour. Thirty-five. Forty. 
Fifty. The road seemed to flow under her front 
wheels. 

That was it—think of driving. Think hard. 
Her father was all right. She was going to him. 
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A turn ahead! Slow down. Around it. Faster 
now—faster. 

Her foot pressed the accelerator to the floor. 
The scenery flew past. Luckily there was no 
traffic on the road. 

Thirty-five miles more. She could make it. 

“T’ve got to,” she breathed. “Good old car— 
~ don’t fail me now!” 

A town loomed up ahead. She slowed down 
and flashed through the main street. Those com- 
ing home from church turned and stared at this 
pretty girl bending over the wheel, her eyes fixed 
on the road, her cheeks flushed. The town faded 
in the distance. Once more she was on the open 
road. 

Now she opened the cut-out and brought her 
right foot down hard. The car shot ahead. 
Three chickens scurried out of her path with 
frightened squawks. She heard the sound of a 
whistle. Was that the train? Twenty miles 
more. Twenty-five minutes of twelve. 

The rest of that ride passed in a dream. She 
remembered nothing except the eternal whiteness 
of the road swallowed up beneath her front 
wheels, and now and then a sharp turn, with a 
field leaping up toward her face, then disappear- 
ing as she straightened the car out. Her arms 
were numb from the strain, but still she kept on. 
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At one minute after twelve she entered the town 
of Mountain Station. 

With scarcely a slackening of her pace, she 
headed for the depot. She reached it at ten 
minutes past twelve. 

“Made it!” she breathed, and, stiff-legged, she 
climbed out of the car. It had been a heart- 
breaking ride, but at last she was here. 

Cherry ran into the station. 

“Y’m Cherry Hopkins,” she told the ticket agent 
breathlessly. “My father is Barton Hopkins, the 
supervisor. I’ve got a car out there, and it’s got 
to get back to Rockton. I’m taking the next 
train to Red Moose. Will you see to it?” 

“Certainly, Miss Hopkins.” He looked at her 
strangely. “Is anything the matter? You seem 
excited.” 

“T don’t know whether anything is the matter 
or not,” Cherry replied. She laughed nervously. 
“’m going to find out, though. Then you'll see 
that my car goes back?” 

“Certainly. Here’s a ticket to Red Moose.” 
He handed her the ticket and made a note on a 
piece of paper. ‘No, there’s no charge. Not 
for the daughter of the super. Good luck to you.” 

“Thanks,” she flashed over her shoulder, and 
ran toward the platform. The train had just 
pulled in, and Cherry climbed aboard. 
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“That was close,” she murmured, and sank 
into a seat. 

Then, for the first time, she realized that she 
was looking rather bedraggled. Her hair had 
blown out in golden whisps from under her hat, 
and, as she looked in her small mirror, she 
noticed that she had a smudge of dirt on her 
cheek. 

“Lucky to be here at all,” she thought, as she 
remembered the speed at which she had traveled. 
“Tf I had ever hit anything—” 

She shuddered, then resolutely turned her mind 
from such topics and gazed out of the window. 

The train was sweeping along between two 
huge mountains. In the distance, high on the 
mountain, a curl of smoke arose. That was the 
only sign of life out on that tremendous expanse 
of land. 

“T wonder,” Cherry mused, “how long it will 
be before I’ll see this place again? And—will 
dad be with me when I do?” 


CHAPTER XXI 
STRUCK DOWN 


WuHite Cherry was speeding toward Red 
Moose, Ralph was organizing a searching party. 
He had returned to Red Moose for help, and had 
got in touch with Bob Adair, the chief of de- 
tectives on the Great Northern staff. In as few 
words as possible he told what had happened. 

“Then you didn’t catch Nettleton?” Bob Adair 
asked. 

“No, the man I ran after and finally caught 
was one of his companions. We brought him 
back, with two others. They’re under arrest 
now, in the town jail. But the rest escaped. I 
can’t imagine what happened to Mr. Hopkins! 
He was in the train when we all ran out.” 

“Tt’s just possible,” Adair said slowly, “that 
one of Nettleton’s men circled around and came 
up to the train from the other side. Then he 
found Mr. Hopkins.” 

Ralph nodded. 

“T suppose that’s what happened.” 


They were standing near the dispatchers’ 
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office. It was ten o’clock. Ralph had luckily 
gotten Adair as he was passing through on his 
way to headquarters to report. Of course, as 
soon as he heard of Mr. Hopkins’ disappearance, 
he had abandoned this plan. John Glidden, as 
dispatcher, had been relieved by Montgomery, 
the station agent. For a time the ticket office 
was closed. 

“Zeph can take care of himself,” Ralph went 
on. “I’m not worried about him. But Nettleton 
and his gang would like nothing better than to 
capture the supervisor. They’d think they could 
have things their own way, once he was in their 
hands.” 

“Does Mrs. Hopkins know about this?” Adair 
inquired. 

“Yes. I thought I’d better tell her. I sent a 
wire to Cherry. I hated to worry her, but—” 

“I believe you did the right thing. Of course, 
Mr. Hopkins may have simply got lost in the 
woods. But I’m afraid it’s more serious than 
that.” 

“Let’s be moving,” Ralph said uneasily. “TI 
can’t stand here doing nothing. I’ve got about 
ten men who will help us.” 

“And I’ve got five. Ralph, did you get any 
sleep last night?” Adair looked at him keenly. 

“An hour or so—on the train coming up. But 
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don’t think about that. I won’t sleep until Mr. 
Hopkins is found. We've got to find him, Bob! 
Cherry—” 

“T know,” and Adair laid a hand on Ralph’s 
shoulder. “Just take it easy. Everything will 
come out all right. As soon as we—” 

He was interrupted by a touch of his arm. He 
turned and saw a small boy holding in his hand 
a piece of paper. 

“Mr. Fairbanks?” the urchin piped. 

“Right here,’ Ralph answered. 

“Here,” and the boy shoved the note into 
Ralph’s hand, then, like a flash, he turned and 
ran. 

“Wait!” Ralph called. “Hey, come back 
here!” 

But he was too late. The boy had disappeared. 

Ralph stared down at the paper. 

“That boy—” he said. ‘I’ve seen him before. 
Yes, I know! He handed me a note the day I 
came up here to look things over—a warning! 
That’s who he is! Why didn’t I’ hang on to 
him? Not a chance now to find out who sent 
this!’ 

“Better open it,’ Adair suggested. 

Ralph came to himself with a start. 

“T must be getting woozy,” he muttered. Then 
he unfolded the paper. 
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He glanced at the wording, then frowned. His 
face was paler than it had been a moment before. 

“Read it,” he said shortly, and handed the note 
to Adair. “We've got one thing settled, anyway. 
They have Mr. Hopkins.” 

Bob Adair clenched his fist as he read. This 
was the note: 


“Ralph Fairbanks. We got Hopkins and that 
fake detective of yours. We have them well 
hidden. Unless the Great Northern agrees to 
give up this division, we'll begin slicing them 
up. If you agree, put a red flag on the dis- 
patchers’ office to-morrow morning. If it isn’t 
there, we'll send you Hopkins’ ear.” 


There was no signature. 

“Do you think they’ll do it?” Ralph asked, 
leaning forward. 

“T’m afraid so. This evidently comes from 
Nettleton—Smoky Jack. Ralph, we’ve got to do 
something, and do it quick!’ 

“We have until to-morrow morning,” Ralph 
said quickly. “We'll find Mr. Hopkins before 
that! Get your men, Bob! I'll tell Mike and 
Sol! Meet you here in fifteen minutes!” 

“Right! And tell ’em to bring guns—they 
may need them!” 
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With that they separated. Mike had told 
Ralph that he would be at his boarding house 
next to the dance hall, if he was wanted, and 
Ralph ’phoned the place. When Mike heard the 
news he yelled in the transmitter that he’d be over 
with the rest of the gang in ten minutes. 

He was as good as his word, and in fifteen min- 
utes all were ready to start. Fifteen men, includ- 
ing Ralph and Bob Adair, gathered outside the 
dispatchers’ office. Every pocket bulged with a 
gun, and on the face of each was a look of grim 
determination. 

“Now, men,” Adair said, “you all know what 
happened. We got a note from Smoky Jack, 
saying that Mr. Hopkins, the supervisor, was 
captured, along with Zeph Dallas, a detective. 
They say if we don’t agree to their terms they’ll 
maim Mr. Hopkins and Dallas. If we do agree, 
we're to put a red flag on this office to-morrow 
morning. We’ve got to round up that bunch 
to-day. What do you say?” 

“Let's get ’em!” 

“Don’t put no flag up—we’ll get that gang!” 

SLets gol” 

“All right, then. You all know what you’re in 
for. Some of you may be hurt—shot. Are you 
willing to take the chance?” 

“Lead us to it!” 
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“I’d like to get my hands on Smoky Jack’s 
neck just for one minute!” 

“We are under the leadership of Mr. Adair,” 
said Ralph. ‘He knows best what to do. All 
right, Bob. What’s the first thing?” 

“We've got to get back to where they disap- 
peared,” Adair declared. “If my theory is cor- 
rect, Mr. Hopkins was taken into the woods on 
the opposite side of the train from where you 
fellows were.” 

“Mr. Glidden,’ Ralph stuck his head inside 
the dispatchers’ office, “can you get No. 28 down 
here in a hurry?” 

“Right.” Glidden began ticking off the mes- 
sage. Fifteen minutes later an engine with one 
car attached appeared, and they all got aboard. 

The engineer was told where to stop and to 
make all possible speed toward that spot. Ralph, 
sitting with Bob Adair, talked but little. His 
thoughts showed in his face, in the set lines and 
the clenched teeth. 

“We'll get ’em,”’ he muttered several times, 
“and get ’em good!” 

For some time nothing more was said. At 
last the train reached the place where the fight 
had occurred. Ralph pulled the cord above his 
head and they came to a stop. 

Bob Adair was the first one out. He gathered 
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the men about him and gave his instructions. 
Both Sol and Mike were anxious to start on the 
trail. It was decided that they were to split up 
into groups. Ralph, Bob Adair, and three other 
men were to go in one direction. Sol, with four 
other men, in another. Mike was to take the 
left path, with the remaining men. 

“We'll beat right through these woods,” Adair 
said. “No use looking on the side where the 
scrap occurred. I feel certain that if they’re in 
this vicinity they’re on the other side.” 

“An’ what’s the signal if we do see ’em?” 
Mike asked. 

“Three shots, fired in quick succession. Now 
remember, men, Nettleton is a bad actor. Don’t 
take any chances with him. If you find him and 
he refuses to halt or shows fight, you'll be per- 
fectly justified in shooting him down. We’ve 
got to get Mr. Hopkins and Dallas before to- 
morrow morning. But shoot to cripple not to 
kill. All right. Let’s go!’ 

They set out, not with cheers, but determinedly, 
serious men on a serious business. They plodded 
through the woods, each spread out at a distance 
of about one hundred yards from his neighbor. 
Of course it was impossible to keep this line even, 
some going faster than others, and in a short 
time it was broken. 
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Ralph and Bob Adair kept contact with each 
other for some distance. Then, somehow, they 
became separated. Ralph suddenly found him- 
self alone near the foot of a high mountain. 

“The only thing to do is to go on,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Shall I cross this or work around it?” 

He decided on this latter course, and beat his 
way through some heavy brush toward an open 
space. Once he turned swiftly, thinking he heard 
a noise behind him, but saw no one. 

He came to a thick tangle of brush, and put 
his gun in his pocket so that he might have the 
use of both hands in getting through. Bending 
low, he plunged forward. 

There was a sound to the left as though some 
one were crashing through the wood. He swung 
about, reaching for his gun. 

“Get him!” he heard some one cry. 

Then a million lights danced before his eyes. 
A pain, like a dart of fire, shot through his head. 
He groaned, and sank to the ground. Standing 
over him was Smoky Jack, a club in his hand. 
He was grinning evilly. 

“All right, Morrissy,”’ Nettleton called. “TI 
got him. Come over here. Now, little boy blue, 
what’s your answer to this?’’ He shook the club. 
“How does it feel?” 

Ralph, with a supreme effort, looked up. 
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Through a haze he saw the face of Smoky Jack. 
“Yes, it’s me!’ Nettleton gloated. “Surprised 
you, hey? Well, sonny, this time I take no 
chances! Morrissy, hurry up with that rope!’ 
Ralph, only half conscious, felt his hands 
being tied behind him. Then he was jerked to 
his feet. 

“Take him along,” Nettleton ordered, and 
Morrissy seized him by the arm. “Over to the 
tracks. He likes railroading. We'll give him a 
chance to see how he likes our kind! Take him 
to the tracks, Morrissy!’’ 


CHAPTER XXII 
DOWN GRADE 


A RED mist before his eyes, Ralph felt himself 
dragged along the ground. He was powerless to 
resist. His limbs were practically paralyzed from 
the blow he had received, and there was a hor- 
ribly sick feeling in the pit of his stomach. 

Suddenly the words of Nettleton came to him. 
For the first time he realized what they meant. 
The tracks! There was a siding near here, used 
for laying over freight cars. Did they mean to— 

“Tf he won’t walk, drag him,” Nettleton said 
grimly. “Get up, you!” 

A hot rage filled the young train dispatcher. 
This, more than anything else, served to bring 
him to his senses. He straightened up suddenly, 
and, oblivious of consequences, threw himself on 
Morrissy. All he knew was that he wanted to 
get this man. 

“Watch it!’ Nettleton shouted. Then he 
leaned forward and hit Ralph a terrific blow on 
the mouth. The youth sank to the ground, blood 
trickling from his lips. 
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“That'll hold him,’’ Nettleton said with a snarl. 
“Now get up and don’t try no more funny work! 
If you do I'll plug you as sure as I’m standin’ 
here!” 

Morrissy jerked Ralph to his feet. Once more 
they started that journey of agony, pulling and 
pushing Ralph along, forcing him on and on. He 
did not recall much of that terrible trip except 
the stabs of pain that shot through him at every 
step. The forest whirled about him in a sickening 
circle. The trees seemed to leer at him. The 
shouts of Nettleton came to him as though from 
a great distance. 

At last they reached the tracks. Ralph looked 
up. What was that huge brown thing? Oh, yes 
—a freight car! What was that doing here? 

“Lift him up,” Nettleton grunted. “We’ve 
got to get him aboard. 

“The door’s locked, chief,” Morrissy answered, 
after he had investigated. 

“Well, put him on top! Wait, Pll climb up 
and hoist him.” 

Ralph felt something cold press against 
his cheek. The rung of the car ladder. He 
was supposed to climb this. All right. He’d 
try. 

Up, up—he found himself flung face down- 
ward on a wooden surface. This must be the top 
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of the car. Funny, but he didn’t seem to mind. 
At least he could rest here. 

“Now, release that brake!” Nettleton shouted. 

The car started to move. Morrissy and Smoky 
Jack leaped to the ground. 

“So long!” Nettleton yelled. “You're goin’ 
on a long journey! You'll stop when you get to 
the mine—and stop quick!” 

Then his voice died away. The car rumbled 
along. A journey. Where to? The mine? 
Where was that? What was he doing here? 
The top of a freight car! How did he get here? | 

Ralph’s senses were returning with the rush of 
air in his face. He turned over and sat up. His 
hands—they were bound behind him. Why— 

Then, like a blow in the face, realization came. 
He was on the top of a runaway freight car 
headed down grade toward that abandoned mine! 

The thought froze him into instant stillness. 
Words rushed to his lips, but he uttered no 
sound. Death! Death awaited him at the end 
of the siding! 

Then he began to struggle frantically. The 
car was swaying from side to side, and Ralph had 
to use all his efforts to prevent himself from 
being thrown off. But he must get his hands 
free. He must! 

He lay on his face again and pulled his hands 
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apart with all his strength. Hopeless—no, the 
rope was giving! <A little more—harder— 

He was free! His wrists were cut and bleed- 
ing, but he gave no thought to that. He was 
free! He could move about! 

He looked to one side. The grade was steeper 
here, and the car was rapidly gaining speed. 
There was no time to be lost. Holding on with 
his hands to the side of the top walk, he made 
for the end of the car. 

“The brakes!” he muttered. “I’ve got to set 
the brakes!” 

Reaching forward, he seized the iron wheel and 
sought to twist it around. It would not budge. 
He put more strength in the task, but still the 
brake remained immovable. 

And there, on top of a swaying, jolting freight 
car, Ralph pitted his power against the solid iron 
—and the iron won. He could not move the 
wheel. The brakes were useless. 

With a look of horror in his eyes, Ralph saw 
the trees rush past him. The car was going fully 
fifty miles an hour now. If he jumped, he would 
be instantly killed. But if he stayed on—the car 
could not make the turn at the mine; it would 
jump the track, and hurtle through the air, to 
fall, a mass of ruins, fifty feet below. That, too, 
meant death. 
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If there were only some way to stop the car! 
On either side rose high mountains. In a mo- 
ment he would pass between the walls of a cut. 
Here, too, was danger. At this terrific speed the 
roadbed might give way. This siding was very 
little used, and consequently was not in good 
repair. Frequent landslides made the using of 
it impracticable. 

The car, swinging from side to side, reached 
the defile. Ralph stared ahead, tensely, anxiously. 
Every moment the sense of his danger became 
more acute. 

He looked up to the left. The sides of the 
wall were sheer for about fifty feet, then gradually 
sloped toward the top of the mountain. Here it 
was that the landslides occurred. The sand and 
gravel, loosened by rains, would slip down upon 
the tracks, often blocking the trains. 

Suddenly his eyes focused upon a spot at the 
top of the wall. It seemed to him that something 
there was moving. Surely, that noise— He 
heard it above the rumbling of the wheels. A dull 
roar, as though a giant were beating on the head 
of a huge drum! 

Then it came—the very thing that Ralph 
dreaded, yet, inconsistently, rather hoped for. 
Far above the hurtling car a landslide was start- 
ing. He saw the rocks loosened and come smash- 
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ing down ahead of him. The sand followed in a 
golden rain. The landslide! 

Shocked, frozen into stillness by the terror of 
the moment, Ralph clung to the roof of the car. 
The sound was deafening. The slide had not 
reached him yet, but when it did— 

The car reached the maelstrom of flying sand. 
Ralph buried his face in his arms. One more 
second—one more— 

The car began a series of tremendous jolts. 
The sand grated under the wheels and covered the 
tracks with a heavy blanket. Ralph waited for 
destruction. It seemed to him hours before he 
raised his head, unable to stand the suspense any 
longer. Then, with a cry of exultation, he sat 
up. 
As Ralph glanced to one side, his heart pounded 
in his breast. The landslide had stopped! It had 
stopped—and so had the car! The sand had 
blocked it! He was saved! 

At first he could scarcely realize it. Then, in 
a flash, he saw what had happened. The tre- 
mendous clinging weight of sand had been suffi- 
cient to halt the car, by choking the wheels. 
Gradually it had come to a stop. But because of 
the terrific noise and the particles of gravel hit- 
ting Ralph, he did not know the car was slowing 
up. When he looked up it had stopped. 
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He put his hand to his head, and for a moment 
feared that he would fall to the ground. It had 
been a terrible experience. But his strength re- 
turned quickly, and he descended the ladder. 

Ralph knew that the regular tracks branched a 
little above here. It was in his mind to walk 
ahead and wait until a train came through. He 
knew it would stop on a signal. Then he could 
get aboard and ride back to Red Moose. 

Shaking his head to clear it, he started. His 
thoughts were whirling. What had happened to 
Bob Adair and the others? Had they found Mr. 
Hopkins? Was Adair near him when he was 
struck down? If that were so, he might pick up 
Nettleton’s trail. Perhaps Sol or Mike had hap- 
pened on the place where Supervisor Hopkins 
was hidden. Evidently Zeph and Mr. Hopkins 
had been left bound some place, while Nettleton 
had reconnoitered. It was just possible that Adair 
had caught Smoky Jack as he was going back, 
after having put Ralph on the freight car. 

He reached the junction where the main tracks 
branched. Ahead was the mine, just left of the 
sharp curve. This was meant to be his burial 
ground. Ralph looked at the long drop and 
thanked his lucky stars that he was not down 
there, underneath a twisted mass of wood and 
metal. 
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Of a sudden his eyes took in the outlines of 
the last car of a train, far ahead. It had stopped, 
was waiting for something. Drawing a deep 
breath, Ralph hurried along. 

Before he reached the train he saw a figure 
coming toward him. It was the brakeman. As 
he saw Ralph, he ran forward. 

“Mr. Fairbanks! Are you—” 

“Tt’s all right, Ned.” This was Ned Willis. 
“Why did you stop?” 

“Landslide ahead. I was going back to set a 
warning. What happened to you? You look as 
though—” 

“T know! I don’t imagine I’m any too dolled 
up! There was a landslide back there, too. If 
there hadn’t been, I woudn’t be here now.” 

“But what happened?” 

“Tell you later. How long before you can go 
on? Is there much dirt on the track?” 

“We can clear it.’ The brakeman bent and 
clamped a torpedo on the rail. This was to warn 
any oncoming trains, should the train ahead be 
unable to move. “The men are shoveling it off,” 
he continued. 

“T’ll ride to Red Moose with you. No, don’t 
bother about my head. It doesn’t look good, but 
I’m all right. Let’s get on.” 

He walked swiftly ahead, Willis following. 
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The brakeman was puzzled. He did not under- 
stand this, other than that something was wrong. 
But he forbore to question Ralph. 

They came to the last car, and Ralph swung 
aboard. Walking to the front, he soaked his 
handkerchief under the water faucet and bathed 
his head and face. This refreshed him greatly. 

“Any one on board that I know, Ned?” 

“Can't say. I haven’t been through all the 
cars. Are you sure—” 

“Yes, don’t bother about me. I'll get forward.” 

It was in the second ear from the front that he 
found Cherry. The girl was sitting with her 
chin in her hand, staring out of the window. She 
turned at his exclamation. 

“Ralph!” 

“Cherry! What are you—” 

“T came to find dad—to find out what happened 
to him. Ralph, you’re hurt! I can’t under- 
stand—” 

He took the seat beside her. 

“It’s this way,” he said quickly. “We were out 
looking for your father. I don’t know whether 
he’s been found or not. I got separated from the 
rest. Then Nettleton—Smoky Jack, they call 
him—hit me from behind. The rest is rather 
vague. They put me on a freight car and sent 
it down grade, toward the old mine. The land- 
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slide stopped it, or I’d have been killed. Now 
I’m on my way to Red Moose. I'll start out 
again from there. Cherry, do you think this is 
all my fault?” 

“Of course not, Ralph! Father will be found. 
I know he’s all right. They wouldn’t dare harm 
him! Perhaps he’s just lost in the woods.” 

“You see, we planned to trap Nettleton. He’s 
the man who has been making all the trouble. 
Zeph Dallas pretended he was a friend of Nettle- 
ton’s, and told him that a train was coming 
through with Mr. Grant, your father, and me 
aboard. Nettleton was to stop it near Short Hills 
and capture us. Of course we were ready for 
him. Well, we chased them, and when we got 
back to the train your father was gone. So was 
Zeph Dallas. And, Cherry—we got a note this 
morning, saying that unless the Great Northern 
agreed to give up this division, your father would 
be harmed. So we started right out. I don’t 
know what happened after that to Bob Adair and 
the others.” 

His head sunk in his hands. 

Cherry touched his arm. 

“Ralph, don’t take it so hard. Father is all 
right. We'll get him. You see! Mother be- 
lieves that, too.” 

“Does she, Cherry?’ He looked up, hope in 
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his eyes. “And my mother? Does she know 
about Mr. Hopkins?” 

“She may by now. Mother may have told her. 
As soon as I got your telegram I hurried right 
off. Ralph, I couldn’t stay in Rockton any longer 
with father in danger. I had to come out.” 

Ralph reached for her hand. 

“We'll find him,’ he muttered brokenly. 
“We'll find him!’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 
FIRE 


AFTER working for about an hour the tracks 
were cleared of the sand and gravel and the train 
proceeded. It was still an hour’s run to Red 
Moose, and as they were behind time, the engineer 
put on all speed. 

Cherry and Ralph talked continually. He had 
not expected to see her, but now that she was 
here he could not help feeling glad. He made a 
half-hearted attempt to persuade her to return 
home, knowing this was useless. Cherry was not 
the sort of girl to turn back, once she had started. 

“Ralph, besides those cuts on your head and 
face, you’re not looking at all well,’ she said 
once. “Since that fight yesterday morning, just 
how much sleep have you had?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s not important now, Cherry. The thing 
to do is to find your father. I'll start out again 
as soon as we reach Red Moose.” 

“And I’ll come with you!’ She raised her 
head defiantly. 
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“But, Cherry, you can’t! Something might 
happen to you!” 

“T’ll take the chance, Ralph. What good would 
it do to come here, then wait around? I won't 
be a nuisance, I promise you that. Surely there’s 
some way I can help. I mean to try, at any rate. 
Where do you think they have dad?” 

“We know the spot from which he was taken. 
Adair and the rest of us started from there to go 
through the woods. It may be, Cherry, that when 
we reach Red Moose there will be a message, 
saying that Mr. Hopkins has been found. We 
have fifteen men in those woods—fourteen, now 
—and they’re all fighters. If your father is in 
that vicinity, they'll find him.” 

The train was laboring up an incline, and 
suddenly Ralph sensed that the wheels of the 
engine were spinning around. There came to 
him a swift remembrance of that man ahead, 
pouring oil on the track, yesterday, just before 
the fight. 

Ralph started up, then sank back. The train 
proceeded. It had been a false alarm. But Ralph 
at this time was ready to expect anything. Red 
Moose had been a horrible nightmare. 

“We'll soon be there now,” he declared to 
Cherry. “Let’s hope for the best.” 

“Tt’s getting awfully warm,” Cherry said, 
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moving uneasily. “Have they the heat turned on 
in this car, Ralph?” 

“No, they haven’t.. I noticed that too. I 
wonder—”’ 

He stared out of the window. A frown came 
to his face. 

“That’s an awful lot of smoke for a few houses 
to make,” he said, pointing. “Must be a settle- 
ment of some sort up in these mountains.” 

Cherry looked, and nodded. 

“Perhaps it’s a miner’s camp. Ralph, do you 
think—could it be—” 

“The place where your father is being held? 
I doubt it, Cherry. That’s far back. No, I sup- 
pose it’s just some one cooking a dinner.” 

He resumed his thoughtful attitude, his eyes 
fixed on the empty seat ahead, as though he were 
trying to decide something in his own mind. 

At that moment the conductor, whom Ralph 
knew well, came through the train. Seeing Ralph, 
he stopped. 

“Hello, Mr. Fairbanks,” he said in surprise. 
“Didn’t know you were on this train. Some ex- 
citement we had a while back. Passengers are 
gettin’ right nervous. Two of ’em goin’ around 
tellin’ me to shut off the heat. We ain’t got no 
heat turned on here.” He looked out the window, 
shaking his gray head. “Mighty funny things 
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happenin’ here—mighty funny,’ and without 
waiting for a reply he continued his way up the 
aisle. 

“That’s Lem Dawson,” Ralph explained to 
Cherry. “Been on this road ever since I can re- 
member. He’s quite a character. So the other 
passengers are nervous, are they? Well, I don’t 
exactly blame them.” 

“On account of Nettleton and his gang?’ 
Cherry asked. 

“Oh, no—luckily they don’t know anything 
about Smoky Jacx’s bunch.” 

“Ralph—” Cherry was speaking in a low tone 
—“do you really think they would injure dad?” 

He hesitated. 

“T douw’t know, Cherry,” he replied at last. “I 
hope not. At any rate, we have until to-morrow 
morning. If we put a red flag on the dis- 
patchers’ office, it will mean that we’ve given in.” 

“Give in to them? Never!’ Cherry’s eyes 
flashed. ‘We'll fight them, Ralph! And we'll 
find dad before to-morrow morning!” 

“T certainly hope so,”” Ralph sighed. 

He looked again out of the window. It was 
growing dusk, and the sun was sinking below the 
horizon. 

“There’s that smoke again,” he said. “It seers 
to be increasing.” 


‘ 
—— 
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“More people cooking dinner,” Cherry said, 
with a little smile. It was the first time she had 
smiled since receiving Ralph’s telegram, telling 
her of her father’s disappearance. 

“It’s a bad time of year for fires,” Ralph de- 
clared. “That storm we had the other night was 
the first rain we’ve had for a long time. And 
even that was local.” 

“Yes, it must have been—we didn’t get it in 
Rockton,” Cherry asserted. It was a relief to 
talk of commonplace things. “That was the night 
dad left for Red Moose, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Ralph answered shortly. He did not 
tell her how close her father had come to being 
killed when Nettleton had tried to wreck the Mid- 
night Limited. 

At this point on the route the forest came very 
close to the tracks. It seemed to threaten, to reach 
out its arms, seeking to envelop the train. Sud- 
denly Ralph felt Cherry touch his arm. 

“Ralph,” she said, “that smoke! It is getting 
thicker! We don’t seem to be getting away from 
it. In fact, we seem to be running right into it!” 

With a start Ralph looked up. Then he leaped 
to his feet. 

“Cherry,” he said hoarsely, “it’s a forest fire!”’ 

A woman two seats behind screamed and 
struggled up. A man near her stared out of the 
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window, then gasped with horror. These, be- 
sides Cherry and Ralph, were the only ones in 
the car. 

Cherry turned white. 

“A fire!’ she breathed. ‘And my father in 
those woods!” 

“No, he’s nowhere near here!’ Ralph ex- 
claimed. ‘“He’s safe from it. But the train is 
running right into it! No, we’re stopping!’ 

There was a screeching of brakes, and the train 
came to a halt. The woman ran for the door. 

“Stop her!” Ralph yelled. 

The man a few seats back seized her by the 
arm. 

“Don’t go out—you’re safe here,” he declared. 
“Sit down!” 

Moaning, she obeyed. They could feel the 
heat from the flames plainly now. Suddenly, just 
ahead, a tongue of fire shot toward the sky. 

“Tt’s on us!’ Cherry gasped. “Ralph, the 
fire—” 

“It’s not here yet,” Ralph said swiftly. “We 
may be able to run through it. I can—” 

“Fairbanks! Where’s Ralph Fairbanks? 
Fairbanks!” 

“Here, Ned!’ 

The trainman hurried toward him. 

“Can we make it?” queried Ralph. 
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“T don’t know! She’s closing in ahead! The 
engineer says—’ 

“Wait! Yl go in the cab. Cherry, will you 
wait here?” 

She nodded her head, her eyes brave. 

“Tl see if I can comfort that woman. She 
seems to be getting hysterical.” 

Ralph wasted no more time. He followed the 
brakeman on the run. They reached the door and 
swung to the ground. The engineer was hurrying 
toward them. His face was deathly pale. 

“Fairbanks! I’m glad you’re here!’ he gasped. 
“Tt’s terrible—terrible !” 

“Take it easy,” Ralph advised. Then he looked 
quickly at the engineer. There was something 
more the matter with the man than mere fright. 
He was trembling violently. 

“Are you sick?’ Ralph asked sharply. 

“No—all right,” the man gasped. “Fairbanks, 
what shall I do? Try to run through it? We 
can’t stay here—it would be suicide!” 

The real terror of the fire was not yet on them, 
for, except for that one burst of flame, they could 
not see any blaze. A dull crackling told them that 
this safety would not last long. Volumes of 
smoke were rolling toward the rapidly darkening 
sky. The heat was becoming more and more 
noticeable. 
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The wind, which had died down, now sprang 
up again, and swept directly toward the train. 
Immediate action was imperative. 

“Try to run through it,” Ralph said tensely. 
“If you see that you can’t make it, stop. I'll get 
those passengers back on the train. Ned, you help 
me.’ He turned, then faced the engineer again. 
Certainly this man was ill. His lips were white. 

Ralph touched him on the shoulder. 

“Are you sure you're all right?” 

“Yes—I get these attacks—pass off soon,” was 
the reply. Ralph shook his head and hurried 
away, followed by Ned Willis. 

Luckily, being Sunday, there were not many 
passengers on the train, and most of these were 
men. Besides Cherry there were not more than 
half a dozen women. One of these, the one in 
Ralph’s car, was crying brokenly. Cherry tried 
her best to reassure her, but the horror of the 
situation rendered the woman incapable of re- 
ceiving advice. She kept moaning something 
about: 

“My husband—he won’t get no supper now— 
he’ll worry about me—he can’t cook—he won’t 
get no supper—my poor husband—” 

It would have been funny had it not been so 
tragic. After all, tragedy and comedy are closely 
allied. Another woman insisted on going through 
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the whole train to see that the windows were 
closed. 

The men were easier to handle. Most of them 
obeyed Ralph without question, some even offer- 
ing to leave the train and run for aid, if that 
would do any good. But Ralph immediately 
vetoed this suggestion. The flames were getting 
closer every minute. A man would have a small 
chance alone near that furnace. 

Finally all were aboard. Then, just as the train 
started, the woman whom Cherry was trying to 
comfort sprang to her feet and rushed to the 
door. Ralph called to the man in the rear to stop 
her, as he was too far away to do so. In another 
moment she would be on the platform, then in the 
flames. She was insane with terror. 

The man rose to his feet. He madea grab for 
her as she dashed by, and missed. Then he did 
the only thing left to do. With a bound he was 
over the high seat—he could not take a chance 
of seizing her again, for if he failed she would 
be lost. So he drew back his left hand and tapped 
her sharply on the jaw. She crumpled to the floor 
without a whimper. 

“Sorry—had to do it,” he said regretfully, as 
Ralph came hurrying up., “She was crazy. 
Didn’t know what she was doin’. It was either 
that or let her go.” 
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“You did the only thing to be done, I imagine,” 
Ralph declared, and he lifted the woman’s head. 

Cherry took charge of the limp figure and 
bathed her head. In a few moments she came to, 
with scarcely a realization of what had happened. 
She was much calmer, and Ralph saw it was safe 
now to leave her. 

By this time the train was moving fairly 
rapidly. Ralph glanced out of the window. The 
fire did not seem to be getting closer, and hope 
sprang into his heart. Perhaps they might get 
through to safety. For another two miles the 
woods came close to the tracks, then, fifteen miles 
this side of Red Moose, the forest spread back, 
and dwindled away to a grassy slope. If they 
could reach this open space, the train and its pas- 
sengers would be saved. 

One of the men in a rear car came hurrying 
forward. As he saw Cherry he stopped. 

“There’s a woman back there that just fainted,” 
he said. “Can you help her? She’s not feelin’ 
well. She’s just been sick. She’s my wife.” 

Cherry arose instantly. 

“Go ahead, I’ll follow,” she replied. ‘Ralph, 
I'll come back as soon as I can.” 

“What a girl Cherry is!” Ralph muttered. 
“She’s as plucky and level-headed as she’s lovely.” 

He turned from thoughts of Cherry and 
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watched the progress of the fire anxiously. There 
was no doubt now that it would reach the tracks. 
The only question was, could they get through 
before it swept over them? 

Certainly the train was not running very fast. 
Ralph wondered what the matter was in the cab. 

“Guess I'd better go and see,’ he decided. 
“That engineer didn’t look any—” 

At that moment the conductor came hurrying 
through the car. The train was slowing up. As 
Dawson reached Ralph it came to a full stop. 

“What the mischiefi—” Ralph began, springing 
to his feet. 

“The engineer! He’s gone under! Don’t 
know what’s the matter with him. He’s out cold. 
That fireman ain’t worth the powder to blow 
him up. He’s too scared to do a thing. Ralph, 
will you get into that cab and run the engine? 
It’s our only chance!” 

The blood came to Ralph’s face in a scarlet 
wave. Every vein tingled with excitement. Be- 
hind the throttle again! Sending an iron monster 
hurtling through the flaming forest! That was 
what he wanted—the feel of that awful power! 

“Here comes Ned. Get him to stay here,” he 
said swiftly. 

The conductor nodded and gave the order to 
his brakeman. 
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“T wish, Ned,” went on Ralph, “that when Miss 
Hopkins comes back you’d tell her what happened. 
Don’t frighten her any more than you have to, 
but from what I’ve seen of her on this trip she 
isn’t a girl that’s easily scared. Where’s the 
engineer now?” 

“We took him back to the baggage car,” 
answered Lem Dawson. “He’s out for good. 
Heart trouble, I guess.” 

“Tell Miss Hopkins that, too, when she comes 
back. She may be able to help him. That fire- 
man can shovel, can’t he?” 

“Sure.” 

Ralph ran for the door and leaped to the 
ground. In another moment he was in the cab. 

It was a strange feeling to be here again, with 
the lives of passengers dependent on him alone. 
He looked about him at the familiar levers, and 
felt a sudden thrill run through him. 

“My old job back again!” he muttered exult- 
ingly. 

Not for one moment did he doubt his ability 
to bring the train safely through. He was buoyed 
up by a sense of power. Throwing back his head, 
he raised his left hand and placed it on the throttle. 

The fireman, cowering against the side, touched 
him on the arm. 

“The brakes,” he gasped. “They’re still on. 
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When Bill felt himself goin’ he threw ’em on.” 

“Right.” 

Ralph’s right hand sought the brass lever, on 
the level with the small seat. Gradually he turned 
this and heard the s-s-s-s-s as the air was released 
from the service brake cylinder, allowing the air 
to enter the rear chamber, thus forcing off the 
brakes. As he did this, he slowly pulled out the 
throttle. The steam rushed into the cylinders. 
With scarcely a jerk the train started. Ralph had 
lost none of his skill as an engineer. 

Farther and farther he pulled the throttle. 
The deliberate chug, chug, chug, was changed to 
a rapid chug-chug-chug-chug as the train gained 
speed. Ralph drew a deep breath. This—this 
was living! 

A sudden hot wind fanned his face. Uncon- 
sciously he drew back, and as he did so a wall of 
fire sprang up on the left of the cab. 

“Here she comes!” he yelled. 

The fireman gave a scream of terror. 

“Ahead! Ahead! We’re running right into 
rh 26 

A huge spark from one of the burning ever- 
greens drifted through the window of the cab. 
It touched Ralph’s hand, causing him to start with 
pain. 

“We can’t go on—we can’t! We'll be burned 
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to death!’ gasped the fireman. He was almost 
paralyzed with terror. 

“Shut up!” Ralph commanded _ tensely. 
“We've got to! If you can’t keep your head, get 
out of here!” 

The fireman shuddered and put his hand over 
his eyes. Ralph glanced at him contemptuously. 
Then his glance softened. After all, perhaps it 
was not the man’s fault. 

“We're all right,” Ralph said gently. “Just 
take it easy. We'll get through.” 

“Get through? Never! Look! Look!” 

The fire, fanned by the wind, was creeping 
closer. Suddenly, like a tiger stalking its prey, 
it leaped. The trees on the other side of the 
train burst into flame! The cab was in the midst 
of a roaring furnace! 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THROUGH THE FOREST 


THERE was only one thing to do, and Ralph 
Fairbanks did it. Ahead was death. He reached 
down with his right hand and slammed on the 
brakes. The train stopped with a horrible lurch. 

“Back, back!” the fireman was yelling. “My 
eyes! They’re being burned out of me!” 

The heat was terrific. Even the smoke that 
crowded through the window of the cab seemed 
like a flood of molten lava. 

“Handkerchief! Over your face!’ Ralph 
shouted. He obeyed his own suggestion and saw 
_ that the fireman also followed his instructions. 
It was impossible to see, and the heat was sear- 
ing into his very eyeballs. He drew the cloth up 
to his forehead. From now on he had to work 
by the sense of touch. 

He felt for the throttle and the reverse lever. 
Then he released the brakes. Slowly the train be- 
gan to move backward. 

“Faster, faster,” the fireman moaned. “T can’t 
stand it, I tell you!” 
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“You’ve got to stand it,” Ralph gritted out. 
His mind flew to Cherry, back in the passenger 
coach. In his heart was a prayer for her safety. 
He knew, with the windows closed, that she was 
fairly secure—unless a falling branch should 
break one of the panes of glass. 

As the train retreated from the devouring bil- 
lows of fire, the heat gradually lessened. The 
flames had not yet reached the tracks in the rear, 
but Ralph had small hope that they could back en- 
tirely out of danger. The best he could do was 
to place the train in a position of temporary 
safety, then get the passengers out and run for 
their lives while there was still time. 

“We're getting out of it,” the fireman gasped, 
pulling the handkerchief from his face. Ralph 
did the same. “It was awful up there—we 
couldn’t have lasted much longer!” 

Ralph did not reply. He was occupied in 
making what speed he could out of the region of 
terror. For a moment he feared that he might 
meet another train coming in the opposite direc- 
tion, then he recalled the warning torpedo that the 
brakeman had placed on the track. 

By this time the train had reached a spot that 
was fairly clear of fire. Ralph stuck his head out 
of the window and looked back. He could not 
see much, due to the smoke, but he noticed that 
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there were no red flames stabbing outward, as 
there had been ahead. 

He applied the brakes, and the train stopped. 

“What now?” asked the fireman, clutching 
Ralph by the shoulder. “Are we going to stay 
here?” 

“Come back with me,” Ralph ordered, climb- 
ing to the ground. “There’s only one thing to do 
—get away into the right side of the forest before 
the fire reaches here. Come on!” 

It was evening now, and the lights in the pas- 
senger coaches had been lit. This served, in a 
measure, to allay the fears of the passengers, for 
with the coming of darkness, the red glowing of 
the fire was plainly visible, bringing terror to 
the hearts of those on the train. 

Ralph made for the car where he and Cherry 
had been sitting. He found her staring out of 
the window. She sat perfectly still but, Ralph 
noticed, her hands were clenched and her lips 
drawn in. 

“T saw the engineer,” she said quietly. “He’s 
all right now. It was a little heart attack.” 

“Cherry—” Ralph touched her arm. ‘We’ve 
got to leave the train.” 

She looked up at him, a swift glance of under- 
standing. 

“All right,” she said quietly. “I thought, for 
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a while, Ralph, that you—”’ She did not finish. 

Ralph nodded. 

“It was pretty bad, up there. I would have 
gone through, but there was no chance. The 
fire closed in on us. We’ve got a little time before 
it reaches here. Can the engineer walk?” 

“Ves. He’s much better. Shall we leave now, 
Ralph?” 

“Yes. We can’t afford to wait. Where’s 
Ned?” 

“The brakeman? In the baggage car.” 

“Wait here. I'll get him.” Then he was gone. 

When he returned with both Willis and the 
conductor he saw that they must go immediately. 
The flames were getting closer. 

“Get the passengers together, Lem,” Ralph said 
quickly. “Tell them there’s no immediate danger. 
We can go through the pass between those two 
mountains.” He motioned with his hand. 
“Cherry, can you see to the women?” 

“Certainly. They’ve gotten more control of 
themselves now. They’re not so frightened.” 

“Thank goodness for that! All right? Let’s 
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go. 
Ralph walked forward to the baggage car. 
He found the engineer walking about restlessly. 
As he saw Ralph he ran toward him. 
“What is it—can we get through, Fairbanks? 
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This is all my fault! I’ll never forgive myself!” 

“Nonsense! How could you help it? We’ve 
got to leave the train.” 

“Leave the train!” 

The engineer echoed the words, his voice 
trembling. He was like a captain of a ship, 
abandoning his charge to the fury of the elements. 

“Tt’s the only thing to do. We've got to think 
of the passengers first. Are you all right now?” 

“Yes, yes—of course! Don’t worry about me! 
Even if I did stay here—” 

“Cut that talk out! ‘You’re not staying here! 
You’re coming with the rest of us! We need 
you!” 

It was just this last sentence that served to 
bring the man to himself. The blood returned to 
his cheeks and his eyes brightened. 

“All right. Come on, Ralph, we'll get ’em 
out!” 

He started for the door, Ralph following, 
They met the fireman and conductor at the steps. 
Dawson had been waiting for them. 

The gathering together of the passengers was 
a difficult matter, but at last it was accomplished. 
Ralph told them that their one chance of safety 
lay in keeping together as they went through 
the woods. The brakeman had taken all the 
lanterns that the train carried, and he and Ralph, 
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with Cherry close to them, led the way. The 
conductor was in the rear to see that no one 
lagged or fell out of the company. Just as 
they got about fifty feet from the train one of 
the wooden coaches caught fire, and began to burn 
steadily. 

“Hurry! We've got to hurry!” Ralph called 
over his shoulder. “Get as far as we can from 
the tracks!” 

Their path led between two mountains. Far 
on the other side of this there was a settlement of 
miners, where a great deal of the forest had been 
cut down. This was Ralph’s objective. 

Suddenly a drop of rain splashed against 
Ralph’s face. He looked upward, hope in his 
heart. 

“Cherry! he called. “Did you feel rain?” 

“No, I—Yes! Yes! Oh, it is raining! Ok, 
Ralph, if it only rains hard enough it will put the 
fire out, won’t it?” 

“I hope so, Cherry! I'd rather see—” 

He stopped suddenly. Was that a figure, there 
ahead ? 

“‘Hello-o-o!” he shouted. ‘Hello there!” 

No answer. Ralph ran forward, hoping to in- 
tercept the man. He carried a lantern, and for 
one single moment the young train dispatcher had 
a glimpse of a face—a grinning face. Nettleton! 
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“Willis,” he shouted hoarsely, “your gun!’ 

The weapon was thrust into his hand. Back of 
them a woman screamed. Ralph spun around. 

“Get out of that, Nettleton, or you’re a dead 
man!” he roared. “I’ve got you spotted!” 

“Ralph, Ralph, who is it? Cherry, her eyes 
wide with fright, pressed to his side. “What 
happened ?” 

“Watch her, Willis,’ Ralph snapped out. Then 
he set out on a run for the point where the scream 
came from. 

The woman who had called was standing with 
her hands over her eyes. 

“T saw a man! He had a pistol!” she moaned. 
“He came up to me and—” 

“Where is he now?” Ralph asked roughly. His 
heart was beating wildly. 

“Oh, I don’t know! When you shouted, he 
went away. Oh, what a terrible night this is!” 

“THe won’t come back,” Ralph assured her, 
voicing a sentiment he did not feel. ‘“He’s gone. 
Here. All of you women get in the center. 
Men, get around them. Now we'll go ahead 
again. If any one tries to stop us, I’ve got a 
gun here. I'll use it, too!” 

This last he said in a loud tone. If Nettleton 
were listening, he would hesitate before he inter- 
fered with them. 
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They hurried along, the men forming a cordon 
about the women. The rain was increasing by 
the minute. A steady downpour, wetting them to 
the skin, but actually saving their lives. If it 
had not been for the rain, the fire might have 
leaped and enveloped them. The wet trees and 
soaked underbrush greatly slowed its progress. 

Several times Ralph turned and saw that the 
red tongues were growing smaller and smaller. 
They were certainly farther away now than they 
had been at the start. 

The little party of refugees was now directly 
between the two mountains. Ralph, as he plodded 
along, was thinking of the strange appearance of 
Nettleton. What had it meant? Could he have 
started this fire out of revenge? No, that was too 
preposterous! But what was he doing here? 
There was no doubt whatever in Ralph’s mind 
that it was Smoky Jack whom he had seen. The 
features were too plain to mistake them. 

With every step, they were leaving the fire 
farther behind. Ralph’s head began to ache, but 
he gritted his teeth and went on. There came a 
lull when no word was spoken for some moments. 
The only sound was the breaking of twigs as the 
refugees walked through the woods. Certainly 
they were all wet and tired, but no one complained. 
They were too glad to be free of that awful terror 
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of the fire. They would soon reach the settlement. 

The mountains, looming on each side of them, 
seemed to nod, with friendliness, instead of 
threateningly, as they had before. The lights 
from the lanterns cast a warm glow on the black, 
shiny trees. The reaction had set in, now that the 
wayfarers were out of danger, and their spirits 
rose. One of the men began to whistle. An- 
other took it up, then another. 

One of the men, a little behind Ralph, was 
swinging his lantern in a wide arc. 

“Bet any one who sees us will think we’re 
ghosts,”’ he chuckled. 

The woman who had been struck on the jaw 
showed no ill effects from the blow. She trudged 
along cheerfully, facing the rain with her head 
thrown back. 

Yet there was one who did not share the care- 
free attitude of the others. That one was Ralph. 
He could not banish the thought of the face in the 
darkness—Nettleton—nor could he forget the 
memories it invoked. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE FLOOD 


Tue wayfarers rested for a while beneath the 
shelter of a huge tree. A dull red glow in the 
sky alone testified that the fire was still burning. 
But they had left it far behind, and had no fear of 
it. The rain had effectually halted its progress. 

Ned Willis was talking in low tones to Ralph. 

“Up there,” he declared, “is the reservoir. The 
water in it’s been pretty high. If this rain keeps 
up, it’s going to overflow.” 

Ralph glanced apprehensively at the black bulge 
of the mountain. 

“Hope it doesn’t happen while we’re down 
here,” he said. “We'd be drowned like rats in a 
hole.” 

Ned shrugged his shoulders. 

“We don’t have to worry about that,” he as- 
serted. “If it does overflow, we'd have plenty of 
time to get out. Of course, if the wall broke—” 
He did not finish the sentence, but Ralph under- 
stood the implication. Their lives would not be 
worth much if this occurred. 
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“We'd better get on,” Ralph said, after some 
minutes. “TI don’t like it here, in this valley, with 
all that water behind a weak wall up there. Don’t 
say anything to the others about the reservoir. 
No use to worry them needlessly.” 

The reservoir to which they referred was an 
old one. It dated back to the time when Red 
Moose had been a boom town and nearly every 
one had thought it would become a metropolis of 
the West. The reservoir was mostly a natural 
one—a lake in the upper reaches of the moun- 
tains—but at one end a wall had been built—a 
wall that was now rapidly going to decay, for the 
reservoir had never been used for town purposes 
and the mines of that vicinity that had used its 
water had closed down. 

The party started once more, but now there 
was no whistling. They were all very tired. The 
rain kept up steadily, and the travelers were be- 
ginning to realize their discomfort. 

Several times Ralph glanced toward the top 
of the mountain. Of course he could see nothing, 
due to the darkness. He had a strange feeling 
that some one was up there, threatening them with 
an unknown danger. When he analyzed this feel- 
ing, he decided that it was just the effect of see- 
ing Nettleton when he had no notion that the man 
was within miles of this place. 
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“Perhaps he met us by accident,” Ralph mut- 
tered. ‘He may have been running from the fire 
himself. Anyway, there’s no use worrying about 
ie) 

It was all very well to say this, but he could not 
free his mind from a certain apprehension that 
Nettleton meant to do them ill. Ralph increased 
his pace, and told the others that they must hurry. 

Then, suddenly, and without warning, it hap- 
pened. There was a distant roar, a dull rumble, 
as of an explosion, among the hills. Ralph 
stopped dead in his tracks, his face as white as a 
sheet. The others, not realizing what had oc- 
curred, looked up inquiringly. Ralph came to 
himself with a start. There was not a moment to 
be lost. 

“Up—climb up that mountain!” he shouted. 
“The one to the right!) Cherry! Where are you, 
Cherry?” 

“Yes, Ralph. What happened? Tell me!” 

“The reservoir—they must have blown out the 
wall!’ he gasped. “Listen! Hear it?” 

There now came the sound of rushing waters— 
a great surging that grew louder every second. 
As those about Ralph heard it, a terror-stricken 
cry arose. Some of the men lost control of them- 
selves and added their shouts to the screams of 
almost hysterical women. 
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“We'll be drowned! The flood! Here it 
comes!’ 

“Up! Get to higher ground!” 

“Out of my way! Get out, I tell you! I’ve 
got to—” 

“The water—the water—” 

Ralph saw that unless something were done im- 
mediately they would all perish. The men were 
clutching at each other, pushing the women back, 
as they sought to scramble out of danger. 

“Stop!” he shouted. “Get those women up! 
Help them! The first man who makes a break 
will get a bullet through his head!” 

He raised his pistol. They drew back, hesi- 
tated, then came to their senses. 

“A man get on each side of a woman!” Ralph 
called. “Carry them, if they can’t walk! Cherry, 
hold to me!” 

“Yes, Ralph! I’m here. I’m all right.” She 
spoke in clear tones, but her hands were icy cold 
and once or twice she shivered with nervousness. 

“Fast now! It'll be on us in another minute! 
Climb that mountain!” 

Doggedly, their heads bent low, all went at the 
task. Behind them came the rushing waters. 
They could not see them, but they could hear them, 
and this was even more terrible. The roar in- 
creased in volume. 
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Sliding, slipping, they made their way up the 
mountain side. Then the flood reached the valley. 
The trees were bent by the terrific pressure of the 
water. Branches were flung high in the air. It 
seemed as though an inferno had been let loose 
there between the mountains. 

Those who were behind the leaders could hear 
the terrifying hissing of the wall of water as 
it tore ruthlessly along. There was something 
savage about it, as though it held a personal en- 
mity for these awe-stricken refugees. 

Ralph was hoarse with yelling, but he kept on, 
hoping that the sound of his voice would bring 
some courage to those from whom all courage had 
fled. They plunged onward, their lips moving, 
but no words coming forth, their eyes fixed ahead 
in an unseeing stare. 

“Cherry,” Ralph gasped, “I’ve got to get be- 
hind these people. It’s impossible for me to tell 
whether those women are strong enough to climb 
any higher. Dawson is an old man, and can’t 
have all the responsibility back there. You go on. 
T'll wait!” 

“Ralph, you'll be—’ Then she came to her- 
self and raised her proud little chin. ‘“Yes— 
it’s your place back there. Heaven keep you, 
Ralph!” 

He pressed her hand quickly, and, turning, ran 
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down the mountain toward the little group in the 
rear. Some of them were barely able to move. 
Their arms were stretched out, as if they were 
calling for the summit of the mountain to come 
down to them. 

“Up, up!” Ralph shouted. “We haven’t got 
far to gonow. Here, I'll help you!” 

He seized an old man by the arm and took him 
over a rough spot of ground. Then some one 
touched him on the shoulder and he swung around. 
It was Cherry. 

“T couldn’t let you come alone!” she panted. 
“There are woman in danger. I can help you, 
Ralph!’ 

A new light came into the dispatcher’s eyes. He 
nodded quickly. 

“Try to keep them from getting too fright- 
ened,” he said. “Some of them can hardly move, 
they’re so tired or scared. They need some one to 
make ’em snap out of it! Talk to ’em as strongly 
as youcan. This is no time for politeness. Make 
them move, Cherry!” 

The girl understood in a flash what was wanted, 
and, rushing toward one woman who was crawl- 
ing on her hands and knees, she exclaimed: 

“What’s the matter? Are you hurt? Can't 
you get up?” } 

The woman shook her head. Cherry realized 
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then that it was terror alone that prevented her 
from regaining her feet. She must be made to 
get up at all costs—the waters were coming closer 
every minute. 

“What do these men think of you?’ Cherry 
said sharply. “Are you a coward? Every man 
here is helping some one else, and here you are 
crawling along in the leaves, like a—a pig! Get 
up! We need you!” 

The woman looked up sharply. She pushed 
the hair back from her forehead and arose. 

“T’m not a coward—or a pig,” she said slowly. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“That’s it!” Cherry declared loudly. “I’m 
sorry I said that, but I had to do something to 
get you up. Now if you see any one else fall- 
ing behind, you do the same thing. It’s the 
only—” 

Suddenly the woman gripped her arm. Her 
face was close to Cherry’s. 

“Look back,” she whispered hoarsely. “Look 
back! We’re lost!” 

Cherry, her heart frozen to stillness, turned. 
Then a scream came to her lips. 

The wall of water had almost reached them. 
Cherry had not realized how close it had been. 
But now she could see it; could see that terrible 
white, twisting, foaming monster that in the dark- 
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ness seemed to glow and gleam with an inner light 
of its own. 

The woman gave a groan and pitched forward. 
In another instant she was in the flood. 

“Ralph, Ralph!” Cherry shouted. ‘Help!’ 

Then, taking a deep breath, Cherry deliberately 
plunged into that boiling death to rescue the 
woman! 

She felt the waters close over her head, but her 
hand touched the woman’s dress. She clung to 
this with a strength born of desperation. Then 
she pulled the woman toward her, and, raising her- 
self as high as possible, she lifted the woman’s 
face into the air. 

A branch of a tree struck Cherry on the 
shoulder, causing her to shudder with pain. But 
she did not release her grip on the unconscious 
woman. 

“Where is Ralph? Where is Ralph?” The 
words beat on her brain like hammers. Had he 
seen her go under? Did he think she was safe? 

Of a sudden she felt a trunk of a large tree 
touch her side. It had been torn up by the roots 
and was being carried along by the flood. 
Cherry, hope coming to her, flung one arm about 
it. At that moment she felt a stir of wind in 
her face. Her head was above the waters! She 
could breathe! 
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“Ralph!” she moaned. “Ralph!” 

“Cherry t 

The word fairly shot out of that turmoil of 
sound. The next instant a hand seized her wrist. 

“Take her!’ Cherry gasped. “She’s uncon- 
scious! I’m all right—I can make it alone.” 

Ralph quickly relieved the girl of the burden. 
Then, with his mouth close to her ear, he 
panted: 

“Put your hand on my shoulder. I’ve got the 
woman. We'll get out—we’re only on the edge 
of the flood.” 

Too weak to answer, Cherry did as she was 
told. And Ralph, with only one hand free, sought 
to beat his way toward that foaming crest that 
meant dry land and safety, at least for the 
moment. 

How he ever accomplished his purpose the 
young railroader never knew. Logs were toss- 
ing about him, and if he had come in contact with 
one it would have been a quick and certain death. 
Animals, clinging to branches, snarled at them as 
they floated by. The tops of trees tangled his 
legs, but every time he managed to kick free. At 
last, with the unconscious woman resting on his 
arm and with Cherry’s hand on his shoulder, he 
reached the edge of the flood. He felt the sod 
under his feet. His lungs gulped down the life- 
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giving air. He had come out of the very jaws of 
death. 

“We haven’t won—yet!” he panted. ‘We've 
got to go on, Cherry—the flood—is still rising! 
You'll have to—help me carry—” 

He felt the woman stir. She opened her eyes, 
and a shudder passed over her. 

“Come,” Cherry said firmly. “Can you walk? 
You're all right now. You just fainted!’ 

The woman clenched her teeth. 

“Yes, I can walk,” she gritted out. “I seem 
to remember being under the water—miles 
deep—” 

“No time for that,’ Ralph said hoarsely. 
“Hurry! We've got to go higher! Can’t you 
see? The flood is just below us!” 

This brought the woman to her senses. She 
regained her strength like one who has suddenly 
awakened, and struggled up the mountain, ahead 
of Ralph and Cherry. 

“She’s all right,” Cherry gasped. “She’s 
stronger than we are. She’s safe! Don’t let me 
look back, Ralph! If I do, I'll die! Up—to the 
top!” 

There was nothing left to do but climb—climb 
until one could no longer stand, until one’s 
muscles refused to move, until one’s head was 
bursting with the effort! 
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The rushing death was at their heels. It 
threatened every moment to engulf them. If they 
paused, if they weakened, the giant would reach 
out greedily and draw them to himself again. 

“Go on—go on!” Ralph yelled hoarsely. He 
could not tell whether he was heard, but he was 
past realization. There came to him the remem- 
brance of a nightmare he had had when he was 
a boy of trying desperately to escape from some- 
thing and his legs would not carry him. It 
seemed to him that there was no ending to this, 
that he would go on forever, climbing, climbing— 

His grip tightened on Cherry’s arm. These 
two, against the flood! They must win—they 
must! 

He grabbed the branches of trees and drew him- 
self up. Those above him were struggling ter- 
ribly, straining, seeking a foothold in that treach- 
erous earth. The women no longer screamed. 
The men no longer shouted. Their lips were set, 
to prevent the cries or groans of terror they felt 
they must utter. And after them came the 
waters! 

No one looked back. Upward, upward! If 
they faltered, they were lost. The lanterns fell 
from the hands of the men. In that dense forest, 
amid the rain and darkness, they waged their 
battle. 
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“I think—we’re gaining,’ Ralph gasped. 
Cherry did not answer. She could not. 
Again the thought came to Ralph. 

“Nettleton! He did this!” 

The face in the forest—that evil, grinning face! 
The first detonation was that of an explosion, not 
merely the sound of the breaking wall. There 
could be no mistake—it was Smoky Jack who had 
blown out the wall of the reservoir, hoping to 
drown them all, a last desperate gesture of de- 
fiance! 

With the thought there surged over Ralph 
Fairbanks a wild rage, an anger that burned 
through his veins. 

“Nettleton!” 

He clenched his fists and longed to feel his 
fingers about the throat of the man who had done 
this thing. His strength returned in a tremendous 
wave. 

“Tt’s all right—we’ll make it!” he shouted to 
Cherry. “Just a little more!’ 

Then, almost as swiftly as it had come, the 
danger was over. The roaring died to a petulant 
murmur. The rushing death no longer pursued 
them. The waters had reached their highest level. 

As Ralph caught his breath and looked back, a 
flash of lightning, like a huge spotlight turned on 
for a moment before the curtain dropped, illu- 
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mined the scene. There came to Ralph’s eyes a 
vision which he could never forget. 

Below them, what had once been a valley, green 
and peaceful, was now a turbulent, tossing lake. 
Branches, huge limbs, floated about on the sur- 
face of the whitened water. Pine trees raised 
their heads above the flood, as though seeking a 
last breath of air. A wildcat, snarling in terror, 
was trying desperately to retain its hold on a 
whirling, twisting log. Birds, frightened out of 
their nests, flew over the water with wild cries. 

Ralph put his hand to his head. 

“And to think,’ he said in a hushed voice, 
“that we might have been—” 

Cherry touched a finger to his lips and silenced 
him. 

“We aren’t, Ralph,” she said simply. “You 
saved us.” 

Then, standing above that awful spectacle of 
destruction, she raised her head and kissed him. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SOL TELLS A JOKE 


At eleven o’clock that night Ralph Fairbanks 
and the others reached the miners’ settlement. 
Their story was soon told, and those who listened, 
feeling sure that Ralph’s theory was correct, de- 
clared unanimously that they hoped Nettleton was 
drowned in the flood he had created. 

The women, all except Cherry, decided to stay 
at the settlement over night. They were well 
cared for, as most of the miners were married. 
Ralph, when he found that he could borrow an 
auto, set out for Red Moose, with Cherry at his 
side. 

The road was in the worst possible condition, 
due to the rain, but to Ralph it seemed like a 
paved highway. He was here, safe, with Cherry. 

They reached Red Moose and headed directly 
for the station. As they neared it they saw a 
group of men standing near the dispatchers’ 
office. 

“Something’s up,” Ralph muttered. “I won- 
der if—” 
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He swung the car in a wide circle, and he and 
Cherry jumped out. As they did so they heard 
some one shout “Cherry!” and a man dashed to- 
ward them. The next moment Cherry was in his 
arms. 

“Father! father! Oh, I can’t believe it’s you! 
I was so worried!” 

“Cherry! Cherry!” Mr. Hopkins could scarcely 
speak. He murmured his daughter’s name over 
and over again. Then, like a man in a dream, he 
came to himself and looked at her fondly. Sud- 
denly he saw Ralph. 

“Ralph! You here, too! Oh, I am thankful!” 

Their hands met in a firm grasp. Then Zeph 
Dallas, a grin on his face, stepped forward. 

“Howdy, folks!’ he drawled. “Greetings, Miss 
Cherry! Quite a night, ain’t it?” 

“He would say something like that,” Ralph 
chuckled. “But let’s hear the story, Mr. Hop- 
kins; what happened to you? How did you get 
here?” 

“Bob Adair found us,’ Mr. Hopkins declared. 
“Nettleton left us tied in a cave, and Bob dis- 
covered us and brought us back. He—” 

“Nettleton!” Ralph’s face went white. 
“Where is he? J—” 

“Want to see him?” Mr. Hopkins asked. 
“Bring him out, boys!” 
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Ralph stepped back, clenched his fists, and 
waited. An unreasoning anger surged over him. 
Nettleton—here! 

“Tf he’s tied, release him,” Ralph gritted out. 
“Loosen his hands!” 

There was a commotion among the crowd near 
the office. A figure was thrust forward. As 
Ralph saw him his anger fled from him, 

It was Nettleton—Smoky Jack. But he bore 
little resemblance to the sportive youth who had 
been the “sheik’’ of Red Moose. His hat was 
gone and his hair was matted with dirt. His face 
was soiled with blood from many cuts. His cloth- 
ing was almost torn off him. And as he stood 
there in the rain, his eyes blinking stupidly, Ralph 
felt a strange pity for this sorry-looking figure. 

“So that’s the end of Smoky Jack,” he said 
slowly. “All right, boys, get him under the roof 
before the rain washes him away.” 

“He ran right into us,” Bob Adair explained, 
as Nettleton was led into the office. “He kept 
muttering something about ‘blowing up the world 
—hbringing us up to meet the moon.’ He is crazy, 
Ralph. I take back what I told you about him. 
If ever a man is insane, Nettleton is.” 

“Then the Y. and C. didn’t have anything to 
do with this?” Ralph asked. 

“Not much,” Mr. Hopkins answered, his arm 
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around Cherry. ‘We got a wire from the presi- 
dent of that road about an hour ago. He warned 
us against a man by the name of Nettleton. Said 
Smoky Jack asked them if they wanted the Great 
Northern put out of business. The president told 
him that although they had no love for the Great 
Northern, they certainly didn’t intend to interfere 
with us. Then Nettleton became violent, and they 
had to throw him out. So, you see, he probably 
concluded that he could get even with both rail- 
roads by injuring us and blaming it on the Y. 
and CS. 

“But the miners—for most of his followers 
were evidently miners—how did he get them to 
go into this thing? I’ve heard most of them are 
respectable men.” 

“Tt was partly the fault of our road, Ralph. 
When we built the short line through here we 
disturbed some of their mining claims. Some 
mines had to be abandoned, for the working of 
them caused our roadbed to sink in spots. A few 
miners complained they were never properly com- 
pensated for their losses. As a matter of fact, 
Nettleton, who had their claims, never presented 
them in proper form. He wanted the miners to 
get mad and throw in their fortunes with him. 
I am sure the Great Northern will pay every just 
claim that is presented.” 
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Ralph nodded. 

“That clears things up a bit,” he said. “I had 
an idea—” 

“Say do you people know it’s raining ?”’ a voice 
called, and John Glidden stuck his head out of the 
office. “Ralph, come in here! There’s a couple 
of friends want to talk to you!” 

They piled into the small building, and Ralph 
felt his hand grasped firmly as an arm was thrown 
about his shoulders. 

“Hello, buddy!” a voice roared. “Shake! We 
thought you was lost!” 

“Mike and Sol! Now I know what happened 
to Nettleton!” 

“Yep,” Mike chuckled. “Sol, here, did the 
trick. He sure gave Smoky Jack a work-out!” 

“Nothin’ much,” Sol muttered modestly. “It’s 
all in fun!’ 

“Ralph,” Mr. Hopkins interrupted, “shake 
hands with our new train dispatcher, Selwin | 
Rutherford Montgomery!” 

“Atta boy, Monty!’ Ralph exclaimed, as he 
clasped his friend’s hand. “Congratulations!” 

“T’ve got you to thank for it,” Montgomery de- 
clared. ‘I’ve wanted all my life to be a train dis- 
patcher—now I am. The Great Northern won't 
be sorry.” 

“And who’s this, hidin’?”’ Sol asked suddenly. 
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He had caught a glimpse of Cherry’s dress. 
“Well—excuse me—I didn’t know—” 

“This is Miss Hopkins, Sol,” Ralph said, with 
a grin. “Cherry, allow me to present Mr. Solar 
Jenkins!” 

“Cut it out,” Sol growled. “Sol—not Solar! 
Say, Miss Hopkins, I guess you and Ralph are 
great friends, hey?” 

“T guess so,”’ Cherry laughed. 

“Well, he sure knows how to pick ’em! And 
that reminds me. Listen, folks, this is a pip.” 
Sol cleared his throat. ‘Ever hear the one about 
the two Irishmen? It seems that there were two 
Irishmen, Pat and Mike. They were on a job 
cartin’ bricks, and Pat says, ‘Mike, phat would ye 
do if ye had a million dollars?” ‘Phat would I 
do? Mike answers. ‘Well, Pat, I'll tell ye. I'd 
buy meself a mahogany hod an’ kid gloves!’ 
Haw, haw, haw! Well, by golly—” 

But for once Ralph missed the point of a joke. 
He was not listening, for he was looking at 
Cherry—and Cherry was looking at Ralph. 


THE END 
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